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Chairman 


On December 31, 1974, J. William 
Fulbright retired from the Senate, 
briiging to a close a distinguished 
legislative career spanning more than 
30 of this country’s most momentous 
and tumultuous years. No institution 
(and no periodical) which is, or has 
been, concerned with international 
educational and cultural affairs can 
properly allow this event to pass 
without comment. 

Senator Fulbright will be remem- 
bered by Americans for many things: 
for his 15-year stint as a dedicated 
Chairman of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee; for his intro- 
duction of the resolution that led 
to the establishment of the United 
Nations; for his censure motion 
against Senator Joseph McCarthy; for 
his co-sponsorship of the legislation 
creating the Kennedy Center for 
the Performing Arts. But his most 
enduring legacy—to the world as 
well as to his countrymen—is surely 
the program of international educa- 
tional exchange which has been 
informally known since its inception, 
and which will undoubtedly continue 
for years to be so known, as “The 
Fulbright Program.” As Senator 
Fulbright leaves government service, 
it is appropriate for those of us 
involved in international exchange 
work to review briefly the origins and 
results of this pioneering effort. 

In 1945, in an amendment to the 
Surplus Property Act, Senator Ful- 
bright proposed that local currencies 
accruing to the United States from 
the sale in Europe of surplus U.S. 
material be used to finance the study 
of Americans in countries where such 
funds were available and to pay 
travel costs for foreign scholars to 
visit the United States. 


The Senator believed, of course, 
that such a measure would help to 
prevent the development of ill feeling 
and the disruption of trade and 
commerce that occurred after World 
War I. But more importantly, he 
had a vision of a new opportunity 
to build international understanding 
through a vast program of student 
exchange. When PL 79-584, popu- 
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larly known as “The Fulbright Act,” 
became law on August 1, 1946, he 
said: 

It is my firm belief, a belief based on 

personal experience [as a Rhodes 

Scholar at Oxford], that interchange 

of students between countries can 

play a major role in helping to break 

down mutual misunderstanding and 

in furthering the kind of knowledge 

that leads to mutual confidence. . . . 

The necessity for increasing our 

understanding of others and their 

understanding of us has a meaning 
that it has never had in the past. The 
adoption of this program by the 

Congress and its approval by the 

President is a vital counterpart of the 

steps we are taking to increase our 

participation in, and our understanding 
of, world affairs. 

The words were prophetic. The 
1946 Act marked the official launch- 
ing of the influential educational 
and cultural exchange program that 
has since been administered by the 
Department of State. For the first 


time in our history the exchange of 
teachers and scholars was established 
on a truly international basis, with 
22 countries initially participating 

in the effort. And for the first time 
signiiicant funds were available to 
fund such a program. Another 
distinctive feature of the Act was 
that it provided for genuine two-way 
exchange programs based on formal 
exchange agreements between the 
United States and each participating 
country and administered in each 
country by a genuinely bilateral 
“foundation” or “commission.” 

The formula was unprecedentedly 
successful. The number of U.S. and 
foreign grantees rose from 84 in 
1948 to 3,400 in 1951. It became 
clear at that time that the program 
could not and should not be limited 
to the 22 original participants. As 
early as 1948 the Smith-Mundt Act 
made possible some educational 
exchange in countries other than 
those whose governments had signed 
exchange agreements. In 1953 and 
1954 the Congress, by now fully 
aware of the importance of the pro- 
gram, authorized the use for edu- 
cational exchange of U.S.-owned 
foreign currencies built up abroad 
from’ any source. This action more 
than doubled the number of countries 
eligible to enter into formal exchange 
agreements with us and obviously 
greatly increased the funds available. 

In 1961, at the urging of Senator 
Fulbright and Congressman Wayne 
Hays, the various pieces of legislation 
affecting educational exchange were 
brought together and broadened. The 
Fulbright-Hays Act greatly strength- 
ened the program, gave it new scope 
and flexibility, and assured its support 
in dollars as well as in foreign cur- 
rencies. The enlarged and extended 
program, which today includes the 
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A Future for 
American Studies Abroad 


by Robin W. Winks and Robert Forrey 


Regional conferences planned for 1975 offer scholars an occasion to explore unique 
problems relating to teaching about the United States in a foreign country. 


L. spite of its importance in the 
world today, the United States and 
its civilization is not a serious subject 
of study, nor even part of the curric- 
ula in schools and universities in vari- 
ous parts of the world. In areas such 
as Africa, for example, England and 
France have had a greater impact for 
a longer period of time and are there- 
fore the subject of more serious treat- 
ment than the United States. The 
same is true of other regions of the 
world where the United States may 
be an object of curiosity or even ani- 
mosity, but not necessarily of schol- 
arly or academic concern. The 200th 
birthday of the United States would 
seem to be an opportune time to en- 
courage schools elsewhere not so 
much to admire or emulate as to 
understand us. 

More than a year ago, on Novem- 
ber 29, 1973, representatives of sev- 
eral scholarly organizations and _ in- 
stitutions met at the Smithsonian In- 
stitution in Washington to discuss 
plans for Bicentennial conferences re- 
lating to the subject of American his- 
tory and civilization. At that meeting 
a proposal was accepted to hold five 
regional conferences in 1975 in vari- 
ous parts of the world as well as a 
major U.S. conference in 1976. In 
addition to celebrating the Bicenten- 
nial, several of us in the group hoped 
that the regional conferences would 
also initiate the study of the United 


States where it does not now occur at 
all and strengthen American Studies 
programs in countries where they are 
relatively weak. 

At the Smithsonian meeting, a com- 
mittee was appointed, with Professor 
Robin W. Winks as chairman, to help 
organize and plan these regional con- 
ferences. Called the Bicentennial Com- 
mittee on International Conferences 
of Americanists (BCICA), and 
funded by successive grants from the 
National Endowment for the Human- 
ities, this committee has been busy 
at work ever since. Its members in- 
clude Professor Letitia Brown, George 
Washington University; Professor 
Lawrence W. Chisolm, State Univer- 
sity of New York at Buffalo; Profes- 
sor Allen F. Davis, Executive Secre- 
tary of the American Studies Asso- 
ciation; Professor Ann Douglas, Co- 
lumbia University; Professor Arthur 
P. Dudden, Bryn Mawr College; Dr. 
Robert Forrey, Yale University; Ms. 
Mary Lynn McCree, Curator, Jane 
Addams Hull House, University of 
Illinois at Chicago Circle; Professor 
Joseph S. Tulchin, University of 
North Carolina; Professor Robin W. 
Winks, Department of History, Yale 
University; and Professor Gordon S. 
Wood, Brown University. 

In each of the five regions of the 
world where conferences were to be 
held, BCICA contacted the most log- 
ical sponsor, preferably a_ regional 
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American Studies association, or 
where the latter did not exist, a schol- 
arly or professional organization in- 
terested in the study of American 
civilization. The local sponsor was 
assigned the responsibility of creating 
a regionally based program commit- 
tee which would design the specific 
program, make the final selection of 
participants, and issue the invitations. 
In addition to 50 to 80 scholars from 
the region, the local sponsor would 
invite five Americans to each of the 
conferences, these five being selected 
after close consultation with BCICA. 


Conference Theme 


BCICA agreed that an appropriate 
theme for the 1975 regional confer- 
ences was the historic interaction and 
interdependency between the United 
States and the rest of the world. The 
Bicentennial of the United States is 
an occasion for celebration by many 
nations and peoples, for there are 
few of them who have not contrib- 
uted significantly, directly or indi- 
rectly, to the achievements of Amer- 
ican civilization. Although anthropol- 
ogists remind us that this is true of 
every society, it is particularly the 
case with the United States, which 
owes sO much to so many other 
civilizations. 

Accordingly, BCICA recommended 
the following format as a model to 
the regional planning committees, all 
of which looked to the committee of 
American scholars for advice and sug- 
gestions. The first day of each confer- 
ence might be devoted to the Amer- 
ican Revolution itself, with a keynote 





address by a distinguished American 
historian; the second day to the im- 
pact of the United States abroad; the 
third day to the impact of other na- 
tions on the United States; and the 
final day to the problems connected 
with teaching about the United States 
in each particular region, with a 
closing address on the future of 
American Studies in that region by 
a distinguished foreign scholar. With 
some variations, this format has been 
adopted by all of the conferences. 


Usefulness of Comparative Approach 


The term American Studies has at 
least several different meanings. When 
used abroad, it usually means the 
formal study of the United States and 
its civilization from the perspecitve 
of one or more of the traditional dis- 
ciplines such as literature, history, 
economics, and so on. When used in 
the United States, the concept means 
an. interdisciplinary approach to 
American civilization. 

Although no attempt was made to 
promote unanimity on the question 
of what American Studies is, or 
should be, BCICA members agreed 
that the comparative approach to 
American Studies is especially rele- 
vant in the international context in 
which the conferences will take place 
and recommended that that approach 
be used in the preparation of papers 
for the conference. If Americans ever 
assumed that their civilization was 
unique, or that their way of doing 
things was best for everybody else, 
they certainly do not do so now. In 
response to the political and economic 
complexities of the present era, the 
United States has entered into a new 
stage in its relations with other na- 
tions; therefore, the study of the 
United States and, more formally 
speaking, American Studies, perhaps 
should adapt itself more readily to 
the cross-cultural influences and 
forces that are reshaping the world 
community. The keynote of the new 
era is interdependency, so there is no 
place in the study of America for 
narrow nationalism and parochialism. 

In emphasizing the value of the 
comparative approach to American 


Studies, we in effect followed the lead 
of many of our Americanist col- 
leagues abroad, for they, perhaps out 
of a healthy necessity, have antici- 
pated us in that regard. A few key 
figures in the American Studies move- 
ment in the United States, such as 
Professor Lawrence Chisolm, have 
argued the case for the comparative 
approach, but, generally speaking, the 
movement has tended to be inward in 
its views. Partly through such inter- 
nationally oriented publications as 
American Studies: An International 
Newsletter, however, Americanists 
abroad have reminded us here in this 
country of the advantages of compar- 
ing our experiences and problems with 
theirs, rather than looking at ourselves 
and our civilization as _ historically 
unique. 

The value of the comparative ap- 
proach is that it is especially adapt- 
able to the interests and needs of 
people abroad, for with it they can 
study the United States with the aim 
of discovering the relevance of Amer- 
ica’s history and culture to their own. 
The comparative approach can also 
give a practical dimension to scholar- 
ship and research, which is very im- 
portant to nations struggling to move 
ahead. In education and medicine, in 
economics and government, the com- 
parative approach can suggest new so- 
lutions to problems by offering more 
than one model or situation for an- 
alysis. 


Participation and Funding 


BCICA members also agreed that 
the conferences should give younger 
Americanists abroad every opportun- 
ity to be heard, for it is with them 
that the long-range future of Amer- 
ican Studies abroad rests. Of course, 
no conference can succeed without 
the experience and wisdom of preem- 
inent scholars, and they have been 
encouraged, whenever possible, to at- 
tend as participants and observers. 
But it is anticipated that scholars in 
their thirties and forties will play a 
much more important role than is 
normally the case in scholarly con- 
ferences, particularly those held 
abroad. Similarly, special effort has 


been made to identify and invite 
women to participate in these regional 
conferences. While relatively few in 
number, those women abroad with a 
scholarly interest in the United States 
were viewed as prime candidates for 
invitations to the conferences. The 
key role women have played in the 
American Studies movement in the 
United States in recent years points 
to their potential importance to Amer- 
ican Studies in other parts of the 
world. 

Financial and logistical support for 
the conferences has come from a num- 
ber of sources. To cover the costs of 
its meetings, BCICA has received two 
modest grants from the National En- 
dowment for the Humanities. Travel 
and per diem for those invited to for- 
mally participate in the programs of 
the conferences will be provided by 
the Bureau of Educational and Cul- 
tural Affairs of the Department of 
State, the United States Information 
Agency, and, in the case of two of 
the conferences, by important locally 
based cultural exchange organizations. 

It is hoped that others who are in- 
vited to attend the conferences as 
observers will be able to obtain travel 
funds from their university or em- 
ploying institution. Failing that, they 
will be able to apply for assistance 
to the cultural attaché of the Amer- 
ican Embassy in their country. Since 
funds are severely limited, those who 
wish to come on their own are ex- 
pected to pay their own way. Within 
the limits of space, they will be wel- 
come. 


Dates and Sites 


The dates and sites of the confer- 
ences are as follows: April 19-23, the 
European Conference in Salzburg: 
September 4—7, the Far East and Pa- 
cific Conference in Tokyo, Japan; 
early October, the Middle East and 
South Asian Conference in Tehran, 
Iran; November 4—9, the New World 
Conference in San Antonio, Texas; 
and Spring 1976, the first American 
Studies conference ever in Africa, in 
Lagos, Nigeria. 


Europe. Under the joint sponsor- 
ship of the Salzburg Seminar on 





American Studies and the European 
Association of American Studies 
(EAAS), with the American Studies 
Association as an honorary sponsor, 
the European Conference enlisted as 
its keynote speaker Professor Daniel 
Boorstin of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, who will address the question 
“The American Revolution: What 
Difference Has It Made?” Introduc- 
ing Professor Boorstin will be the 
distinguished scholar and President 
of the EAAS, Professor A. N. J. den 
Hollander. 

On the morning of the second day 
of the conference panels will be held 
on “The Effects of Migration” and 
“Interactions Through Social Move- 
ments.” From these two panels alone 
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we can gain an idea of the broad 
geographical representation of the con- 
ference as a whole by noting that 
there are participants from England, 
Ireland, Italy, Austria, France, the 
Netherlands, Sweden, the German 
Federal Republic, and the Soviet 
Union. On the afternoon of the sec- 
ond day at Salzburg there will be 
workshops on “The Use of English in 
America,” “The Expatriate Tradi- 
tion,” “Minorities,” and “Women.” 
On the third day the morning panels 
will be devoted to “The Novelist’s 
Image of America and Europe” and 
“The Effects of Economic Interac- 
tion.” A plenary panel on “The Fu- 
ture of American Studies” will be 
conducted on the morning of the 
fourth and final day. Workshops in 
the afternoon will focus on “Popular 
Culture,” “Translations,” “Is Amer- 
ica Still the ‘New World’ to Euro- 
peans?” and “The Use of Community 
Studies.” That evening the closing ad- 
dress, “American Studies and the 
Study of America,” will be delivered 
by Professor Harry Allen of Eng- 
land’s University of East Anglia. 


Africa. The African Conference, 
scheduled for Spring 1976 in Ni- 
geria, has presented special challenges 
and opportunities. American Studies, 
as such, are virtually unknown on 
the continent, and in some of the 
English-speaking countries the United 
States, culturally speaking, has been 
viewed as a provincial outpost of 
Great Britain. Nevertheless, there are 
a number of Africans with a strong 
interest in the United States, and one 
of the purposes of the conference is 
to create a sense of scholarly com- 
munity among them. Professor J. F. 
Ade Ajaye of the University of Lagos 
in Nigeria has been a key figure in 
the preliminary efforts to organize the 
conference. In the absence of any 
American Studies association or other 
group to sponsor the conference, Pro- 
fessor Ajaye has been asked to serve 
as acting chairman of a committee of 
African scholars. 


Far East. Under the joint sponsor- 
ship of the Japanese Association of 
American Studies and the American 
Studies Association (U.S.A.), the Far 
Eastern and Pacific Regional Confer- 
ence will host some 60 visiting Amer- 
icanists from the region, including 
scholars from Australia, China, Hong 
Kong, Indonesia, Korea, Malaysia, 
New Zealand, the Philippines, Singa- 
pore, Taiwan, Thailand, and Viet- 
Nam. The site of the conference is 
the Institute for International Studies 
and Training in the Mt. Fuji area 
north of Tokyo. 

Professor Bernard Bailyn of Har- 
vard has accepted an invitation to 
deliver the opening address on the 
American Revolution. The second day 
of the conference will be devoted to 
the subject “The Impact of American 
Civilization Overseas.” The last day 
of the conference will be a “Sympo- 
sium on American Studies: Its Per- 
spective in the Asia and Pacific 
Area.” The chairperson of the plan- 
ning committee for the conference is 
Professor Kinuko Kubota. 


Middle East. Although there is no 
American Studies association in Iran, 
there are many Americanists in the 


area, and in India there is a large 
and respected Indian Association for 
American Studies. Hopefully to be 
made up of scholarly representatives 
from Iran, India, Lebanon, Pakistan, 
and Saudi Arabia, the planning com- 
mittee will be working to hold the 
Middle East and Southeast Asia 
Conference in Tehran early in Octo- 
ber, perhaps in cooperation with the 
Iranian Committee for the American 
Bicentennial and the -Association of 
Professors of English in Iran. 


Latin America. The New World 
Conference in San Antonio will be 
held in conjunction with the Ameri- 
can Studies Association Biennial Con- 
ference, some of the sessions being 
integrated with participants from both 
conferences. Americanists from Ar- 
gentina, Brazil, Canada, Mexico, and 
many other countries in the hemis- 
phere will attend. Chairman of the 
New World planning committee is 
Professor Joseph S. Tulchin of the 
University of North Carolina. Dr. 
Charles Peavy is chairman of the 
American Studies Association Confer- 
ence. The President of the ASA, Wil- 
liam H. Goetzmann, will deliver the 
plenary address on “The Impact of 
U.S. Culture and Education on the 
Western Hemisphere.” Other sessions 
of the conference will deal with such 
topics as “The American Revolution 
in Cross Cultural Perspective,” “Amer- 
ican Studies in Latin America and 
Canada,” and “The Impact of Other 
Nations in the Hemisphere on the 
United States.” 

As a follow-up to the five 1975 
regional conferences, a series of sem- 
inars will be held in individual coun- 
tries in 1976 and 1977 to sustain the 
interest in American Studies which 
the conferences are aimed at generat- 
ing. In addition, plans are underway 
to publish the conference papers in 
one or more volumes. Taken together, 
the follow-up seminars and the pub- 
lication of papers should assure that 
the knowledge and understanding 
shown at the conferences will take a 
lasting form. In a related field, 
BCICA is assisting in the preparation 
of scholarly guides to American-re- 
lated materials in archives abroad. 





The role of BCICA in all of these 
activities has been and will continue 
to be in an advisory and liaison ca- 
pacity. The final shape and philosophy 
of each of the conferences—who is 
invited, and what the desired results 
may be—are matters decided, in the 
final analysis, by the regional orga- 
nizations and scholars sponsoring and 
planning the conference. 


Potential Results 


At the very least, the 1975 confer- 
ences should show younger scholars 
in a variety of nations how they may 
include American-related materials in 
their courses. This is one reason for 
the comparative thrust of the con- 
ferences, for it is well recognized that 
there may be many sound reasons for 
not introducing separate courses on 
the history, literature, or culture of 
the United States into the curricula. 
In other cases, the conferences may 
make it possible for scholars, and the 
universities in which they find their 
intellectual homes, to add full courses 
or programs on the study of America. 
Even where American Studies depart- 
ments and associations have existed 
for many years, the opportunity to 
explore the unique problems relating 
to teaching about the United States 
as a foreign country should prove 
valuable. 

However people abroad may view 
the United States, it is certainly true 
that American culture has long since 
become a subject worthy of serious 
scholarly study. The conferences 
should prove to be symbol and symp- 
tom of this fact; they should stimu- 
late deeper, more locally relevant 
studies; and they should demonstrate 
that, at the time of its 200th year, 
the United States has survived as a 
political entity, under a continuing 
constitution, for what is relatively a 
very long time. The gatherings of 
scholars in five far-flung world centers 
will underscore once again the diver- 
sity of sources that have gone to 
make American culture what it is 
today: to remind Americans of the 
heritage that links them to most of 
the world; and to provide testimony 
to the interdependence of us all. C] 





international 
affales 








Conference 


NAFSA National Conference 


International Women’s Year 
Governmental and Non- 


Governmental Conferences (separate 


conferences run simultaneously) 


U.S. Conference of Mayors 
Annual Conference 


AACTE International Conference for 
Education for Teachers 


Sister Cities International 
Annual Conference 


American Society of Association 
Executives Exposition 


American Society of Association 
Executives Convention 


American Political Science 
Association Annual Meeting 


NAFSA Region 6 
NAFSA Region 7 


CIP Twentieth Anniversary 
Conference 


People-to-People International 
2nd Worldwide Conference 


Date 


May 7-11, 1975 


June 19- 
July 2, 1975 


July 5-9, 
July 27- 

Aug. 1, 1975 
Aug. 6-9, 1975 
Aug. 19-22, 1975 
Aug. 23-25, 1975 


Sept. 2-5, 1975 


Oct. 9-10, 1975 
Oct. 30-31, 1975 
Aug. 2-7, 1976 


Oct. 14, 1976 


Place 


Washington, D.C. 


Mexico City, 
Mexico 


Boston, Mass. 


Berlin, F.R.G. 


Rochester, N.Y. 


Paris, France 


Montreux, 
Switzerland 


San Francisco, 
Ca. 


Notre Dame, Ind. 
Gainesville, Fla. 


Berea, Ohio 


Kansas City, Mo. 





Latin Artists Here To Share 


by Bonnie L. Arter 


New Partners of the Americas program deserves an encore. 


L, Wyoming, a lovely Brazilian 
concert pianist delights her audiences 
with the music of Brazil. 

In Kentucky, a woodcarver from 
Ecuador demonstrates his craft and 
conducts workshops in his art, which 
has declined over the years in Ecua- 
dor but is kept alive by artists like 
himself. 

And in Maine, Iowa, Georgia, 
Michigan, Ohio, and elsewhere, other 
Latin American artists are sharing 
their gifts and talents with the people 
of their Partner State. 

They are participating in a new 
inter-American exchange called the 
Partners of the Americas Artist-in- 
Residence Program. Begun last year, 
the program is sponsored by the Part- 
ners of the Americas people-to-peo- 
ple organization (see box) and sup- 
ported in part by funds from the 
Bureau of Educational and Cultural 
Affairs of the U.S. State Department. 

In the Artist-in-Residence Program, 
the Latin Partner selects the artist 
who will participate in the program, 
and the U.S. Partner works with a 
university or college in his State to 
provide the 3 months’ residency for 
the artist. 

In many States, the artist’s program 
is developed in cooperation with the 
State arts agency and the State office 
of education. Partners of the Amer- 
icas provides the artist with round- 
trip transportation and a modest “set- 
tling-in-allowance.” All other arrange- 
ments, including room and _ board, 
workshop or classroom facilities, ma- 
terials, etc., are provided by the host 
institutions or groups. 


The objectives of the program are 
threefold—to extend Latin American 
cultural arts to the colleges, universi- 
ties, community centers, high schools, 
cities, and towns in this country; to 
provide an opportunity for gifted 
Latin American artists representative 
of their local cultural heritage to 
teach, perform, and lecture in their 
Partner State; and to stimulate and 
involve private citizens in the develop- 
mental problems of Latin America 
and to promote the special relation- 
ship between the two Partners. 

For many Americans it is their first 
encounter with the art, music, and 
dance of Latin America, since the 
program brings Latin cultural arts to 
the rural, small community level, as 
well as to larger urban areas. 


Wyoming Loves Glacy 


She has long dark hair and deep, 
beautiful eyes. Her name is Glacy 
Antunes de Oliveira, and she plays 
the music of Brazil—in Wyoming. 

An award-winning concert pianist, 
Glacy has been playing for audiences 
in high schools, colleges, churches, 
and community centers throughout 
the State. 

“Glacy had a constant love affair 
with each community she visited, and 
her audiences responded in kind,” re- 
marks Brigitte Rau of Cheyenne, Wy- 
oming, chairman of the Wyoming- 
Goias (Brazil) Partners of the Amer- 
icas. “Her recitals included the works 
of South American composers Nepo- 
muceno, Lacerda, Villa Lobos and 
Camargo Guarnieri, and the demand 
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for encores seemed inexhaustible.” 

A native of Goias, Brazil—Wyo- 
ming’s Partner State—Glacy teaches 
piano at the Federal University of 
Goias Conservatory of Music. She 
has won numerous awards and prizes 
in national contests in Brazil. In 1972 
she was selected to perform a compo- 
sition by Villa Lobos as part of a 
special national program to commem- 
orate the 150th year of Brazilian 
independence. More recently, she was 
asked to perform at the March 1974 
inauguration of Brazil’s President, 
General Ernesto Geisel. 

At 26, she made an 8-month tour 
of Europe, in an arduous schedule of 
five concerts a week, with travel on 
weekends. All of this turned out to be 
good “training” for her equally ar- 
duous schedule in Wyoming. Glacy 
taught high school and_ university 
classes during the day before giving 
a public concert that same evening. 
The local host then provided the 
transportation to the next city or town 
where she would repeat the same 
schedule. 

According to a review of one of 
her concerts, the Rawlins (Wyo.) 
Daily Times commented, 

Miss de Oliveira gave a polished and 

skilled performance. .. . She showed a 

talent for creating moods and changing 

tempo both in her selection of numbers 


and in handling shifts of atmosphere 
within each piece. 


A locai music teacher was heard to say 
after the concert, “She gave each note 
the emphasis intended by the composer, 
which few people can do—it was an 
excellent performance.” 


Because of the successful response to 
Glacy’s visit to Wyoming, the Wyoming 
Partners are hoping to sponsor a Wyo- 
ming artist for a similar visit to Goias. 
But as Gerald Russell, host for Glacy 
in Rawlins said, “Finding one of equal 
accomplishments may be difficult.” 





Woodcarver in Kentucky 


Jorge Rivadeneira Almeida was a 
natural selection to be the resident 
artist for Kentucky, where woodcarv- 
ing continues to be a major folk art. 
Born in San Antonio de Ibarra, a 
traditional craft center in the Andean 
highlands north of Quito, the 38-year- 
old artist works in both relief and 
sculpture in the round. 

Hosted by the Kentucky-Ecuador 
Partners of the Americas, the Ken- 
tucky Arts Commission, and Murray 
and Morehead State universities, Sr. 
Rivadeneira conducted workshops, 
classes, and gave demonstrations for 
students and adults in communities 
throughout the Blue Grass State. He 
also appeared at the Kentucky State 
Fair and was a guest artist at several 
exhibitions, including those at the Liv- 
ing Arts and Science Center in Lex- 
ington and the Louisville Art Work- 
shop. 


Rivadeneira began woodcarving at 
the age of 10, when he worked with 
his father, who carved some 50 ornate 
church altars in Ecuador and Colom- 
bia. Until the age of 31, Rivadeneira 
continued to work in the Baroque 
style. During the past 7 years, how- 


(Left) Her name is Glacy Antunes de Oliveira, and she plays the music 
of Brazil—in Wyoming; (above) Artist-in-residence Fernando 
Marrufo, author of “Pella of the Dragonflies,” pauses during a walk 


in Pella, lowa. 


ever, he has adapted to Abstract or 
Contemporary style and also carves in 
the Pre-Columbian style after the 
Inca tradition. 


Rivadeneira confides that he enjoys 
working in the Contemporary mode 
the most, although it was difficult for 
him to make the transition. He feels 
that the Contemporary style is much 
more flowing and abstract than Ba- 
roque, and therefore must say much 
more in fewer lines. He also feels 
that its universal elements provide a 
clearer picture for the viewer. Riva- 
deneira thinks ‘“‘an artist has to live 
in his own time and keep pace with 
modern trends.” 

During his workshops, Rivade- 
neira applauded the dedication of the 
participating artists, but deplored the 
fact that special woodcrafting schools 
do not exist in Kentucky. “There is 
plenty of untapped talent here!” 

The artist does all of his work by 
hand, using only his chisels and wood- 
carving knives. The thought of using 
any other tools seems to disgust him. 

More than one student noticed the 
sharpness of those chisels. Rivadeneira 
freely admits that he becomes so ab- 
sorbed in his work that he has lost 


count of the number of times he has 
literally “sweat blood.” 

Kentuckians who watched him work 
were impressed not only by the sharp- 
ness of his tools, but by another risk 
factor—his speed. In fact, Jorge Riva- 
deneira is the fastest woodcarver in 
Ecuador, having won that honor in a 
national competition for carving a 
sizable sculpture within a 3-hour time 
limit. 

And what impressed the artist 
about Kentucky? Among other things, 
Rivadeneira feels that “central Ken- 
tucky has exactly the right contours 
and slopes for my kind of art—better 
than the abrupt cliffs and crags of 
Ecuador.” 


As Maine Goes... 


When not practicing law in the 
Brazilian port city of Natal, Roberto 
Lima de Souza composes music, writes 
his own lyrics, and pens poetry. He 
and his wife, Maria do Soccoro, were 
artists-in-residence for the Maine- 
Rio Grande do Norte (Brazil) Part- 
ners of the Americas at Bates College 
in Lewiston, Maine. 

Hosting a Brazilian artist from the 





State of Rio Grande do Norte is not 
a new experience for Bates. Before the 
Artist-in-Residence Program reached 
its present size, the Maine Partners 
conducted a program of their own. 
Among the artists who appeared at 
Bates were a woodcarver, soprano, 
pianist, and classical guitarist. 

The latest visitors, both in their 
twenties, delighted audiences with 
Brazilian rhythms ranging from folk 
songs of Afro-Brazilian origin to Ro- 
berto’s own award-winning composi- 
tions. He has won first place in na- 
tional competitions in Brazil and is 
well known for his song “O Brasil 
Canto no Rio” (Brazil Sings in Rio). 
Lima’s compositions include operatic 
pieces and sacred works as well as 
folk music. Lima recently founded 
the School for Young Poets of Natal, 
with the idea of bringing together the 
young and old poets of Natal. 

Blonde, fair-skinned, and slender, 
vocalist Maria accompanies her hus- 
band wherever he performs, embel- 
lishing his performances with her own 
special charm. The mood of their 


music moves captivatingly from the 
strong beat of gay rolicking cirandas 
(tunes for dances performed in a 
circle by both adults and children) to 
the sweet, melancholy lament of a 
composer seeking serenity in a hectic 
world. 


Ecuadorean Jorge 
Rivadeneira Almeida 
carves a block of 
walnut. He was the 
natural selection to be 
the resident artist for 
Kentucky, where 
woodcarving con- 
tinues to be a major 
folk art. 


During their visit in Maine, the 
Brazilian couple performed for audi- 
ences in the spacious Bates Chapel, 
for Bates’ students in lounges and 
dormitories, for people in nursing 
homes and church vestries, for 
church-goers of many faiths at their 
services, and for hordes of children in 
countless classrooms. 


Mexican in Iowa 


Fernando Marrufo, director of the 
cultural extension department of the 
University of Yucatan in Merida, 
Yucatan and _ rtist-in-residence at 
Central College in Pella, Iowa, was 
so charmed by his Iowa surroundings 
that he wrote a poem for Pella en- 
titled “Pella of Dragonflies.” 

Poet, painter, and musician, this 
one-man art show entertained audi- 
ences in Iowa with his original verse 
and music, when not teaching paint- 
ing and drawing to Central students 
or talking about the art of Mexico 
with members of local civic groups. 

Schooled abroad, Marrufo (who 
speaks English with an Irish brogue) 
has written 10 books and presented 
his version of the Mayan Bible, the 
“Pop ol Vuh,” to Central College for 
its new $1.5 million Learning Re- 
source Center. 

Here is how Marrufo viewed Pella 


in his poem, “Pella of the Dragon- 
flies”: 


Sometime, once in your life, get thee 
to Towa. 

Once there, find Pella. It’s not a girl, 
it’s a town. Small, like its name. 

Get there, if possible, during late 
September, preferably in the afternoon, 
around five. Chances are that the skies 
will be splendid and that the sun will 
be out, gentle and mild. 

You might see a tricycle or two in 
the streets, but, on the whole, you'll 
own the town. 

Take a walk then, I'll give you a 
route: start from the College, go by 
Independence and First, down to 
Broadway and Liberty. 

You're in Pella. Pronounce the name 
slowly, and almost as an Italian would, 
gently detaching the L’s; Pel-la. Place 
of refuge, it is called. 

Place of the squirrels, you might say, 
as you see the busy rodents hop along- 
side, or from tree to tree, or from tree 
to house, not at all impressed by you. 

Pella of the marigolds, you will 
think, as you pass the neat flower-beds 
that adorn the sidewalks. Pella of the 
Dutch, no doubt. 

Pella of the churches, you will see, 
as you count them, one, two, three, 
within a couple of blocks. 

Pella of the lovely maples and of 
the stately ash, as you step on a golden 
rug laid at your feet by the Fall. 

Pella of the sparrows and of the 
starlings, of course, but, most of all, 
Pella of the Dragonflies. Not much of 
a dragon, the wee beasties, and hardly 
larger than a fly; but bold and confi- 
dent: they'd alight on you and stay on, 
if you'd let them be. I had a couple of 
them perform their matrimonial rites 
while on my left arm. Perhaps they 
think that humans are flowers too. 

By now you'd come to Central Park. 
Pella of the cannon, of the windmill 
and, proudly proclaimed, of Wyatt 
Earp the child. 

Have a seat now, on a bench by the 
Tulip Tower. It might just be the hour 
on the hour then, and you'd hear Pella 
of the Carrillons; the Dutch taste for 
bells is on: Herbert Forster, Shubert, 
Chopin. . . . Look across the street, to 
the stores; small doors, small windows, 
small fronts; read the names Jaarsma, 
Kroes, Ver Dught, Paardekooper, Van- 
der Ploeg, Azzkjei. You'd swear you 
were sitting on the Prinsengracht or by 
the Westertoren in Amsterdam. 

Walk back to Central College. Pella 
of the students, bless the Lord. 

And now, as you leave the town, you 
smile at the multitude of friendly 
winged beings that flutter behind and 
you say softly, as you turn around, 
looking back: Tot ziens, Pella of the 
dragonflies! 
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Brazilian Sculptor Comes to Georgia 


Summer ’74 marked the inaugura- 
tion of the Georgia Artist-in-Resi- 
dence Program with a visit from Joao 
Batista de Queiroz from Georgia’s 
Partner State of Pernambuco, Brazil. 

Sr. Batista, a professor of art, his- 
tory, design, and architecture at the 
Federal University of Pernambuco, 
Brazil, spent 3 months in his Partner 
State hosted by the Georgia Partners 
and Augusta College. 

An outstanding sculptor who works 
with scrap metal, Joao Batista de- 
signed Augusta’s first sculpture studio 
and taught the college’s first academic 
course in sculpture. He also gave lec- 
tures at 6 of the 10 member institu- 
tions of the Georgia Consortium of 
Colleges, exhibited his work at the 
Collum Third World Culture Program 
in Atlanta, and participated in the 
Atlanta Art Festival and Dogwood 
Festival. The Brazilian Air Force flew 
his work from Pernambuco for the 
program. 

During his busy schedule, Batista 
created several new pieces, one which 
he presented to the city of Augusta. 
Entitled ‘“Margarida-Augusta,” the 
4'2-foot-high flower sculpture is in 
stainless steel and is now a permanent 
exhibition at the Augusta College Fine 
Arts Center. 

In recognition of his contribution 
to the cultural enrichment of Georgia, 
then Governor Jimmy Carter named 
the artist an honorary citizen of 
Georgia at a special ceremony at the 
Executive Mansion in Atlanta. 

Mrs. Pat Mutzberg, of the Georgia- 
Pernambuco Partners, says that 


Judging by the interest in Brazilian art 
generated by Joao Batista in Georgia. 
the Georgia-Pernambuco experience 
was an innovative, effective dimension 
in international communication. 


We are most enthusiastic about the 
prospect of many more new exchanges 
such as this one because our partner- 
ship was so enriched. Sr. Batista is a 
great teacher, artist. communicator. 
and friend. His work in Georgia is 
indicative of what Brazilians have to 
share with us. 


Pernambuco can be especially proud 
of its contribution to the arts curricula 
at Augusta College. 


George Gabb, national sculptor of Belize, advises a student during a class in wood 


sculpting at Lansing Community College. 


Acclaimed Sculptor in Michigan 


Wood-sculpting students in Michi- 
gan reaped the benefits of instruction 
from Michigan’s artist-in-residence, 
George Seymour Gabb, national 
sculptor of Belize (formerly British 
Honduras). 

Gabb, 49, hosted by the Michigan- 
Belize Partners and Lansing Commun- 
ity College, appeared throughout the 
State conducting workshops and 
classes in community centers, 4-H 
Clubs, high schools, and colleges. 

“My art is not really my own. It 
belongs to the human family,” he 
says. “Without people to inform me 
of life, without shared experiences 

. as an artist my life would be 
stifled. And, without me, my chisel is 
dead.” 

Gabb says he takes two basic ap- 
proaches to wood sculpting—to per- 
mit the material to suggest ideas by 
studying its grain, texture, and shape, 
or to formulate a mental idea, sketch 
it, then find the material that lends 
itself to the idea. 

Gabb tells his students that an im- 
portant preparation to creative art is 
“preconditioning.” When he knows 
what idea he wants to portray, he 


often will talk with other people to 
determine what that idea means to 
them. For instance, in one of his 
works, entitled “Prayer,” Gabb talked 
with people to find out why they 
pray. He then thought and analyzed 
his own feelings about it, until he 
had produced a mood and a mental 
image with a shape. From this came 
the sketch, then the actual sculpture. 

“I prefer to do abstract art,” Gabb 
relates. “When you deal with the ab- 
stract you are trying to express how 
you feel about your environment. 
Visual sculpture is a replica of what 
you see with your eyes. True creative 
art should come from within.” 

Gabb not only teaches technique 
and approach, but also teaches stu- 
dents how to overcome discourage- 
ment when they seem unable “to pro- 
duc: with the hands what is in the 
mind,” and how “to continue working 
with a sculpture without harming it 
until the mind and the hands begin to 
cooperate.” 

George Gabb has contributed many 
of his artistic creations to galleries 
around the world. His “Ecumenical 
Christ,” commissioned by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury for his private 
chapel, and his “Ecumenical Child,” 





his largest work, a 14-foot depiction 
of children killed by a slag landslide 
in Wales, have earned him a world- 
wide reputation. Recently, Queen 
Elizabeth honored Gabb by naming 
him to the Most Excellent Order of 
the British Empire. 

Says Gabb, “My goal as an artist 
is to instill pride in the people of my 
country through my sculpture.” 


Ohio Welcomes Dance Teacher 


At home in Parana, Brazil, Julia 
Pereira de Mello teaches physical ed- 
ucation at the Physical Education Col- 
lege in Curitiba, Parana. But in Ohio, 
she has been sharing her knowledge 
and skill with students and teachers 
of all educational levels as Ohio’s 
artist-in-residence. 

While in Ohio, Miss de Mello held 
workshops for teachers of education 
and taught folk dance in the public 
and private schools of Cleveland, Co- 
lumbus, Solon, Oberlin, and other 
cities. Comments about Julia sound 
like opening night reviews of a Broad- 
way hit: 

“Wherever she has gone, Julia has 
delighted children, college students, 
and teachers,” said Ambrose Brazel- 
ton of the Ohio Department of Edu- 
cation. 

“Her knowledge of her field and 
her skill as a teacher are unquestion- 
ably superb,” wrote Helen L. Jewitt, 
a physical education consultant for 
Ohio. 

“Julia’s superb teaching, her warm 
and enthusiastic reception of students 
and adults and her genuine friendli- 
ness obviously make her a beautiful 
diplomat for Brazil,” praised Lucille 
M. Burkett of the Shaker Heights 
school district. 

Everyone agreed with Rodney E. 
Hearing, principal of the Lewis Ele- 
mentary School, who said, “She is 
truly an outstanding individual, and 
we would be most happy to have her 
return.” 

As you might expect, Julia herself 
described her visit to Ohio as “the 
greatest experience I have had in my 
life.” The artist is equally hopeful 
that she will have the opportunity 


to return to Ohio, perhaps to pursue 
an advanced degree. 


Program Expands 


Several other partnerships in Part- 
ners of the Americas are planning for 
an artist-in-residence. 

The Illinois-Sao Paulo, Brazil Part- 
ners recently welcomed Jose Carlos 
dos Santos Andrade, a professor of 
theater from Sao Paulo, Brazil’s lead- 
ing industrial city. Andrade will teach 
at the Ted Liss School of Perform- 
ing Arts in Chicago and will also ap- 
pear around the State. Andrade has 
had experience as an actor, director, 
and set designer and is particularly 
knowledgeable about the folklore thea- 
ter of northeastern Brazil. 

The Tennessee Partners, who have 
two partnerships—one with Venezu- 
ela and one with the State of Ama- 
zonas, Brazil—are planning for two 
artists. Miguel R. Sanoja, a young 
metal sculptor from Venezuela, re- 
cently arrived in Memphis, where he 
will be hosted by the Memphis Art 
Academy and the Tennessee Part- 
ners, in cooperation with the Ten- 
nessee Arts Commission. 

The Tennessee Partners will also 
host the well-known painter from the 
Brazilian State of Amazonas, Moacir 
Andrade. He will have a three-point 
program to cover west, middle, and 
east Tennessee. Universities involved 
are Memphis State, Vanderbilt, Ten- 
nessee State, Scarritt, George Pea- 
body, Middle Tennessee State, East 
Tennessee State, University of Ten- 
nessee-Martin, Knoxville, and Chat- 
tanooga and also Tennessee Tech. An- 
drade will give lectures at the univer- 
sities, conduct workshop sessions, 
and present an exhibit of his work 
that will either travel with the artist 
or precede him. The Tennessee Part- 
ners hope that students from 10 
junior colleges will also be involved. 
In addition to this schedule, plans are 
developing for a grammar school art 
contest with the artist as judge. 

The Kansas-Paraguay Partners are 
planning for the early spring arrival 
of classical guitarist Sila Godoy of 
Paraguay. With active support by the 
Kansas Arts Commission and in co- 
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operation with the Kansas Bicenten- 
nial Commission, the Kansas Partners 
hope to integrate the visit of their 
artist into Kansas Bicentennial cele- 
brations. 

The Kansas Partners are also look- 
ing forward to hosting sculptor Her- 
man Guggiari. Mr. Guggiari has of- 
fered to leave a life-size sculpture in 
steel at each university or center as a 
thank-you gift for having the oppor- 
tunity to visit Kansas. The Kansas 
Partners expect him to be in Kansas 
from September to the end of Novem- 
ber 1975. 

The Arkansas-Santa Cruz, Bolivia 
Partners will host the renowned 
muralist-painter Lorgio Vaca from 
Bolivia. 

The Artist-in-Residence Program of 
the Partners of the Americas is an 
extension of the philosophy that good 
programs grow from personal involve- 
ment. It is hoped that this and other 
Partners programs will stimulate the 
active involvement of private citizens 
in the developmental problems of 
Latin America, and involvement in 
Partners of the Americas. CT] 





Partners of the Americas 


Partners of the Americas is current- 
ly the largest people-to-people pro- 
gram between the United States and 
Latin America. Forty-three U.S. States 
are paired with a counterpart State, 
region, or country with 18 Latin 
American nations. Founded in 1964 
as the private citizen component of 
the Alliance for Progress, Partners of 
the Americas works to build under- 
standing in the hemisphere through 
people-to-people, volunteer, self-help 
projects in health, education, agricul- 
ture, rehabilitation, community devel- 
opment, emergency relief, and cultural 
exchanges. The Partners program is 
supported by membership dues, con- 
tributions, and by grants from the 
Agency for International Development 
and the Bureau of Educational and 
Cultural Affairs of the U.S. State 
Department. 

For information on how you, your 
college or university, community cen- 
ter, or civic group can get involved, 
write to Partners of the Americas, 
2001 S Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20009. 














Two-Year Colleges: 
New Pioneers? 


by Lornie Kerr and Thomas J. Diener 


It is time for U.S. community and junior colleges to think more seriously about the 
role they play in international education, and to prepare themselves for the role 


they will play in the years ahead. 


Noacin Sa’d Haddad is a student from Amman, 
Jordan currently studying at Snead State Junior College 
in Boaz, Alabama. He is joined there by almost 90 
colleagues from the Middle East. Snead State enrolled 
105 foreign students in a total student body of 1,776 
this year. 

Surprised that so many foreign students have found 
their way to a relatively small and rurally located 2-year 
institution in north Alabama? So are most people when 
they learn how popular U.S. community and junior 
colleges are with students from other countries. 

A recent survey indicates that in fact there are close 
to 50,000 foreign students (immigrant and nonimmi- 
grant) enrolled in U.S. community and junior colleges. 
These data confirm what many foreign students here 
already know—that U.S. community and junior colleges 
have much to offer them. It is time for these institutions 
to think more seriously about the role they play in 
international education and to prepare themselves for 
the role they will play in the years ahead. 

The survey was sponsored by the Community/Junior 
College Committee of the National Association for 
Foreign Student Affairs (NAFSA), which was estab- 
lished in 1966 to aid the development of effective for- 
eign student programs in U.S. 2-year institutions enroll- 
ing or planning to enroll foreign students. 

When the committee members and regional represen- 
tatives met in Washington at a U.S. State Department- 
sponsored workshop in March 1974, it was apparent 
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that few facts were known about foreign students in 
2-year institutions. 

Who was responsible for foreign students on com- 
munity and junior college campuses? How many foreign 
students had F-1 (student) visas? How many were 
classified as “Immigrants?” How many as “Other Non- 
residents?” Which institutions had sizable enrollments? 
No one knew. 

It was agreed that a nationwide survey to establish 
some basic information would be useful. The Institute 
of Higher Education and Research and Services of the 
University of Alabama was asked to tabulate and 
interpret the survey results and prepare summaries for 
each NAFSA region. 

More than half of the Nation’s community and junior 
colleges responded to the survey. These institutions 
enroll about two-thirds of all students in 2-year colleges. 

Their reports indicate that nationally more than 
15,000 foreign students hold F-1 visas, more than 
11,000 hold other nonresident visas such as those for 
exchange visitors under special State Department pro- 
grams, and more than 23,000 hold immigrant visas. 
The table (page 15) reports the data from responding 
institutions, by NAFSA region. 

The study also showed that a few community and 
junior colleges have large enrollments of foreign stu- 
dents. Medgar Evers College in New York, for example, 
enrolls 500, or 23 percent of its total enrollment; Santa 
Monica in California, 2,194 or 15 percent of its total 
enrollment. Large numbers of community and junior 
colleges, however, report fewer than 20 foreign students. 
Almost all of the community and junior colleges report- 
ing have designated some member of the staff or faculty 
as the institutional official responsible for foreign 
students. 

Every study has its limitations; this one is no ex- 
ception. How many foreign students are enrolled in all 





those community and junior colleges that did not re- 
spond to the survey? We do not know. Who are the 
foreign student advisers in institutions not replying to 
our inquiry? (Perhaps they are among those most in 
need of professional assistance.) 

The impact of this study has been dramatic and 
immediate. Few persons had estimated that the Nation’s 
community and junior colleges enroll as many foreign 
students as they do. And although accurate historical 
enrollment data are hard to find, it appears that these 
institutions have experienced a dramatic upswing in 
popularity among foreign students just in the past 
decade. 

Why do foreign students choose community and 
junior colleges? We can only suggest some of the 
reasons. The less stringent admission requirements of 
some community colleges and the resistance of many 
4-year institutions to accept foreign students at the first 
or second year of undergraduate study may be factors. 
Many foreign students enrolled in 2-year institutions 
are following academic programs with the ultimate ob- 
jective of obtaining a B.A., M.A., or even Ph.D. degree. 
They will transfer to 4-year colleges or universities after 
they receive their Associate degrees. 

Lower fees, and at some schools, tuition-free policies, 
may also attract foreign students to community and 
junior colleges. Some foreign students may also choose 
community colleges because they often offer an oppor- 
tunity for individualized assistance, which the foreign 
student frequently needs most of all, as well as a close 
association with students, faculty, and community that 
characterizes the community college scene. Finally, for- 
eign students may choose community colleges because 
they offer specialized training and occupation-centered 
programs that can be completed in 2 years. 


I cucntintty. these institutions are uniquely qualified 
to fill the needs of today’s foreign students. The con- 
cept of 2-year post-secondary education is becoming 
more and more relevant in foreign countries where many 
students returning from study in the United States are 
over-qualified for the types of employment positions 
available. In many countries there are few or no em- 
ployment opportunities in fields in which these students 
received their training. 

One Middle Eastern country, for example, expects 
about 12,000 of its students to receive Bachelors or 
higher degrees at home and abroad during the next 3 
years. The need of the country, in terms of positions 
that will be available, is estimated at 3,000. 

One of the difficulties to be encountered, however, is 


the recognition of American degrees abroad. Although 
the attitude is gradually changing, often foreign govern- 
ment officials, employers, and students do not give as 
much credence to the U.S. 2-year college Associate 
degree as to a European or even U.S. 4-year college 
degree. Since education and degrees attached thereto 
are status symbols throughout the world, it is of great 
importance that there be a universal understanding of 
the quality of an Associate degree and its related value 
in fulfilling educational needs. 

Community and junior colleges could also provide 
the level of training and skills that enable foreign stu- 
dents to contribute most effectively when they return 
home. The many occupational programs offered in 2- 
year colleges are especially suited to provide the spe- 
cialized training so vitally needed in developing coun- 
tries. 

More emphasis should be placed on the opportunities 
for technical training available to foreign students in 
American community colleges. Although a balance be- 
tween technical and academic enrollments should prob- 
ably be maintained, more opportunities should be given 
to those applicants who are interested in technical ma- 
jors that would be completed in 2 years. These students 
would then return home to make real contributions to 
their countries as technicians, supervisors, and semi- 
professional personnel. 

Some community colleges advocate only the enroll- 
ment of foreign students interested in technical majors. 
One such college, City College of San Francisco, has 
imposed an annual quota of 250 “F” visa students. 
Since 1971 all of their “F” visa admissions have been 
in technical majors, and their quota, even with this 
restriction, continues to be filled for a year ahead. Dr. 
Joseph Jacobsen of City College thinks that greater 
effort should be made to enroll foreign students in 
2-year occupation-centered curricula. His reasons for 
this opinion include the following: 


1. There is a rapidly growing demand in many 
countries for workers on the semiprofessional and tech- 
nical level. Yet educational facilities on that level are 
few or nonexistent in many of those countries. 

2. A large number of students who are not admitted 
to college in other countries because of lack of facilities 
do not go on to post-high school education. Many of 
those students could complete U.S. 2-year programs 
with relative ease. 

3. A lower level of verbal fluency is required for 
many semiprofessional and technical majors than for 
professional majors, thus allowing students with lower 
English ability a greater chance to succeed in these 
fields. 

4. Two years of education is far less expensive, for 





all concerned, than 4 years of education. Many pro- 
fessionals who return to foreign countries must fill 
semiprofessional jobs, where they cannot make use of 
a large portion of an expensive education. 

5. If limitations on the numbers of foreign students 
accepted must be imposed, it is obvious that through 
restricting admissions to students in 2-year terminal 
programs at least twice as many students can be given 
an opportunity for a complete educational experience 
in the United States than would be true for those who 
apply for 4-year degrees. 

6. Upon satisfactory completion of these 2-year pro- 
grams, the students are awarded an Associate of Arts 
or Associate in Science degree. The completion of these 
programs is a significant accomplishment. 


The question of how U.S. community and junior 
colleges are to deal with the needs of foreign students 
for postsecondary education and/or technical training 
is one that must be met head on today. Not only are 
there sizable numbers of foreign students already en- 
rolled, but an influx of new foreign students is expected 
under new programs in international educational ex- 
change. The Venezuelan-sponsored Gran Marischal 
Scholarship Program recently announced by the Insti- 
tute of International Education is one example. Under 
this program several thousand students will come to the 
United States over a 5-year period for all levels of 
training. An influx of students from the Middle East 
is also expected. Exact numbers of students from the 
Middle East cannot be ascertained at present, but it is 
estimated that several thousand Iranians alone will seek 
enrollment in U.S. colleges during 1975. 


Many foreign students will, of course, continue to 
apply to community colleges with the hope of eventually 
transferring to 4-year institutions for a B.A. or higher 
degree. A very genuine concern has been expressed by 
the admissions personnel of 4-year colleges and uni- 
versities regarding the application of the community 
college “open admisions” policy to foreign student ap- 
plicants. This concern is based primarily on the fact 
that such “open admissions” can allow the enrollment 
of foreign students with inadequate background that 
will later cause problems when they transfer. This con- 
cern does not mean to imply that the education a 
foreign student receives in a 2-year college is inade- 
quate, but simpiy that more care needs to be exercised 
in determining a foreign student’s qualifications for 
admission. 


In a paper presented at a recent American Associa- 
tion of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Officers 
conference, Dr. Clifford Sjogren, Director of Admissions 
at the University of Michigan, expressed a very positive 


position regarding the application of “selective admis- 
sions” to foreign students seeking admission to 2-year 
colleges. He states that “. . . selectivity is an essential 
characteristic of that process that results in the enroll- 
ment of international students in U.S. institutions.” 

The very succinct meaning of this statement is that 
selectivity applies to both the qualifications of the 
student and the institution. The direct inference here is 
that the marriage must be harmonious. He further 
suggests 


. that selective admissions is not only desirable but 
almost essential to an orderly and humane educational 
process. Foreign students and institutions must properly 
select each other and both must have from each other 
reliable and accurate data upon which to make wise 
educational decisions. The primary component of that 
selection process is the institution’s willingness to con- 
tinually evaluate the impact of the international student 
and the college on each other. 


The selective admissions to which he refers is not de- 
signed to exclude foreign students, but to assure an 
orderly and manageable procedure that would benefit 
all concerned. 


M.., community colleges in the U.S. seriously 


question whether they should be involved with 
foreign students or with international education at all. 
The rationale usually given is that they are locally 
based educational institutions with local financial sup- 
port and therefore should not expand their responsibili- 
ties beyond this scope. It is also argued that providing 
additional services to foreign students is not economi- 
cally feasible. One such service frequently mentioned is 
intensive English-language courses, which are rare in 
2-year institutions. 

Actually, most of these community colleges will find 
the “foreign” immigrant at their doorsteps requesting 
these same services. In other words, a community col- 
lege is likely to find itself involved in one form or 
another of international education . . . not by choice, 
but through its efforts to satisfy the needs of its identi- 
fied constituencies. 

Further, in developing a rationale for becoming in- 
volved in international education, a community college 
need only look in its own back yard. There is hardly 
a major business, industrial firm, or community in the 
United States that does not do business with some 
foreign country—Yamaha, VW, Saab, Volvo, manufac- 
turers of ski equipment, and so on. The State of Michi- 
gan, for example, ranked first among the 50 States in 
manufactures exported to other countries in 1973, with 
more than 10,000 jobs directly dependent on the State’s 











Foreign Student Enrollment in U.S. Junior Colleges 
Responding to 1974 Survey, by NAFSA Region 


Foreign Foreign 
NAFSA Region Students students as 
enrolled % of total 

enrolled 





Ala/Oreg/Wash/N. Idaho 2,300 1.99 
Ariz/Colo/S. Idaho/Kans/Mont/ 1,910 2.06 
Nebr/N. Mex/Utah/Wyo 
Ark/La/Okla/Tex 1,618 1.33 
Iowa/Minn/Mo/N. Dak/S. Dak _ 1,023 1.06 
Ill/ Mich/ Wis 4,759 1.30 
Ind/Ky/Ohio 419 84 
Ala/Fla/Ga/Miss/Tenn/ 7,165 7.19 
N.C:/S.C. 
D.C./Md/Del/Va 2,316 2.17 
IX S.NJ/W.Va/Pa (not available) 
X NY/N.NJ/Puerto Rico 6,094 2.75 
XI Conn/Me/ Mass/NH/ Vt/RI 595 1.35 
XII = Calif/Hawaii/Nev 21,465 2.73 


49,664 (2.36 





~ Nationwide Total 











$3.2 billion in such shipments. Michigan’s involvement 
in international trade has definite implications for 
whether or not its institutions of higher education should 
be involved in international educational exchange. This 
conclusion could probably be drawn for most States. 

Furthermore, asserts one community college presi- 
dent, 2-year colleges have a responsibility to the world 
community to admit foreign students. He identifies at 
least four reasons why 2-year colleges ought to admit 
foreign students: 


1. To help individual students throughout the world 
who want and need the kind of education that U‘S. 
community colleges provide; 

2. To assist the development of their home countries 
by helping to educate the kind of men and women 
they need; 

3. To strengthen the educational program and im- 
pact of the US. institution by bringing in students who 
become a rich educational resource for U.S. students; 
and 

4. To contribute to the world community by building 
bridges of understanding between the U.S. and the 
countries from which these students come. 


If community colleges are to admit foreign students, 
they must provide them with appropriate and adequate 
support services. A community college that accepts 
foreign students assumes certain continuing obligations 
to them. Students from other cultures present special 
problems of aculturation and special education needs 
related to their own cultures. Fducational institutions, 
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therefore, must be mindful of these problems and needs 
and develop their capabilities to meet them. 

These obligations can be met only through a firm 
commitment to international education originating at 
the highest administrative level and permeating the en- 
tire institution. The institution must provide trained 
personnel with sufficient time, status, budget, space, 
clerical help, and administrative support to enable them 
to work effectively. Each institution should establish a 
committee to serve as the policymaking and advisory 
body for the foreign student program, to assure that 
adequate support services are provided. 

Two professional organizations are available to work 
with 2-year institutions as they consider their role in 
international education and the direction it will take in 
the future—NAFSA and the American Association of 
Community and Junior Colleges (AACJC). NAFSA’s 
Community/Junior College Committee has taken major 
steps to define the essentials of the program a 2-year 
college should provide if it enrolls foreign (nonimmi- 
grant) students on campus. NAFSA has also, through 
regional organizations, offered a training program for 
foreign student advisers which includes workshops, in- 
formal visits, and consultations. 

The AACIJC believes that the United States should 
not only share its educational facilities with foreign 
students, but that it should also share its expertise in 
community-based education; the AACJC has initiated 
efforts to provide this expertise to educators in other 
parts of the world. This has resulted in the growth and 
development of the 2-year college prototype in several 
foreign countries. 


ya dynamics of a flexible, comprehensive 2-year 
college produced growth in the United States from eight 
tiny institutions in the early 1900’s to nearly 1,200 
institutions in 1975. The basic value of the 2-year 
college, as well as its relative youth and inherent 
pragmatism, have made it a pioneer in providing rele- 
vant educational experiences for American students. We 
hope that in the future it will also be known as a pioneer 
in the field of international education. [] 





Jacobsen, Dr. Joseph M. “A Realistic Foreign Student 
Program for Our Two-Year Colleges,” City College of 
San Francisco, March 1973 (mimeo.). 


Sjogren, Dr. Clifford. “Is Your Institution Really Ready 
to Admit Foreign Students? Are You?” College and 
University (Journal of the American Association of 
Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Officers), Summer 
1973, pp. 601-611. 





Clockwise, from above: neolithic pottery bowl from the 
Chinglienkang culture of 5,000 years ago; pottery figure of actor in 
character (Yuan Dynasty, 1271-1368 A.D.); bronze ritual ewer 
with eagle’s head (Warring States Period, 4th century B.C.); 
bronze chariot (Eastern Han Dynasty, 2nd century A.D.), rank of 
official was based on number of chariots, umbrella is symbol 

of authority; bronze flying horse balanced on swallow, which turns 
its head in surprise at touch of hoof (Eastern Han Dynasty, 2nd 
century A.D.), believed to be the only serious attempt of its 

time to represent gallop; jade burial suit of Princess Tou Wan sewn 
with gold threat (Western Han Dynasty, late 2nd century B.C.), 
jade was believed to prevent decay; bronze ritual food vessel 

with human faces, unusually representational for this period in 
world art (Shang Dynasty, ca. 12th century B.C.). 

Photographs by Dmitri Kessel. 








































































































































































China Premiers Art in U.S. 


by Meredith Palmer 


The Exhibition of Archaeological 
Finds of the People’s Republic of 
China is the premier event in the pro- 
gram of educational and cultural ex- 
changes between the United States 
and the People’s Republic of China 
(P.R.C.). It will be on view from 
April 20 to June 8, 1975, at the Nelson 
Gallery-Atkins Museum in Kansas 
City, Missouri. It has also been on 
display for the last 3% months at the 
National Gallery of Art, Washington, 
D.C. and previously appeared in Lon- 
don, Paris, Vienna, Stockholm, and 
Toronto. 

This traveling loan exhibit of Chi- 
nese art and archaeological artifacts 
was selected from the thousands of 
objects excavated in the P.R.C. from 
1949 to 1972. Included are bronzes, 
pottery, porcelains, and textiles rang- 
ing from prehistory to the Yuan Dy- 
nasty, which ended in the late 14th 
century A.D. 





Had the Chinese put the Great 
Wall on display in the United States, 
they would find it no greater affirma- 
tion of their civilization than the Ex- 
hibition of Archaeological Finds of 
the People’s Republic of China. In 
fact, since the time educational and 
cultural exchanges between the United 
States and the P.R.C. were envisaged 
in the Shanghai Communique of Feb- 
ruary 1972, no single endeavor has 
stirred such an investment in time, 
money, personnel, and materials on 
the part of the Chinese. What is it 
that the Chinese find so important in 
an archaeological exhibit?—so impor- 
tant that they share with us and other 
nations polished stone tools and in- 
tricately designed bronze vessels in- 
stead of new scientific techniques? 

Of this great culture’s scientific and 
material achievement there can be no 
doubt, yet the overshadowing projec- 
tion of these archaeological objects is 
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their art. Art is that which stirs the 
viewer into the process of discover- 
ing likenesses. As Michael Sullivan, in 
his book The Arts of China (p. 14) 
explained, 


The forms of Chinese art are beautiful 
because they are in the widest and 
deepest sense harmonious, and we can 
appreciate them because we too feel 
their rhythms all round us in nature, 
and instinctively respond to them. 


The exhibit heightens the aesthetic 
experience by such startling juxtapo- 
sitions as finely patterned silk and 
petrified ravioli (chiao-tzu) from the 
T’ang Dynasty. This reminder of the 
mundane activities of the kitchen 
never dulls the impact of the neigh- 
boring, delicately crafted silks; rather 
the crescent shapes of the food begin 
to take on the folds of burial gar- 
ments or circular designs in the silk. 
And humor notwithstanding, a viewer 
might discern certain parallels to 
American contemporary art, which 
seeks to immortalize the hamburger 
in monumental, soft reproductions and 
the unfinished meal in plastic lam- 
ination. At the same time, the digni- 
fied presentation of -the objects instills 
a moving sense of reverence for this 
ancient civilization. 

Despite wide popular belief in the 
West, the Cultural Revolution of the 
1960’s did not remove art from the 
national agenda of the P.R.C. On the 
contrary, the Chinese have improved 
their scientific techniques of excava- 
tion and conservation in order to pre- 
serve the artistic creations that testify 
to the skill and sensitivity of their 
people throughout the centuries. 

The founding of the P.R.C. in 1949 
brought about this new approach to- 
ward the preservation of cultural 
relics and monuments. On May 24, 
1950, the Chinese passed the strictest 
laws of any nation regulating archae- 
ological activities and banning the ex- 
port of any cultural property—de- 
scribed as objects of revolutionary, 
historical, or cultural interest to the 
state. Teams of archaeologists were 
dispersed throughout the country, and 
China’s educational program expanded 
to include the training of young field 
archaeologists. 

The importance that the Chinese 


Painted pottery horseman (Tang Dynasty, 
706 A.D.). Photo by Dmitri Kessel. 


place on art and culture is further 
demonstrated by their extensive ex- 
port of cultural and educational pro- 
grams to a wide variety of foreign 
nations on all continents. The Chinese 
have sent martial arts troupes, educa- 
tional delegations, acrobats, and now, 
to a fortunate, limited number of cul- 
turally receptive and influential coun- 
tries, this most spectacular example 
of their policy of cultural diplomacy. 

A sophisticated arts policy and pro- 
gram reflects a country’s understand- 
ing of the extent to which creative 
thought permeates and affects human 
relations and, thereby, relations be- 
tween governments. It is man’s irre- 
sistible need to explore that links the 
arts and sciences, that links sculpture 
and archaeology, that links societies 
of differing histories. By viewing a 
civilization’s particular development 
—its unique scientific and artistic 
methods—we find that its spirit of 
exploration, not its techniques alone, 
teaches us something new about hu- 
man values. 

If a primary goal of foreign policy 
is to insure the enrichment of diverse 
societies and the survival and develop- 


ment of the human community, then 
encouragement of the arts must lie 
at the heart of any program of for- 
eign relations. The arts, impelled by 
the inspiration of science, makes this 
goal obtainable by creating the values 
of our intellectual life and teaching 
them to our civilization. Jacob Bron- 
owski brilliantly explained this deriva- 
tion of human values from man’s 
creative thought in his book, Science 
and Human Values (p. 73). 


The values by which we are to survive 
are not rules for just and unjust con- 
duct, but are those deeper illuminations 
in whose light justice and injustice, 
good and evil, means and ends are 
seen in fearful sharpness of outline. 


Given the importance of creativity 
in human endeavor and its significance 
for international relations, Americans 
must consider ways to increase U.S. 
arts involvement abroad. In return for 
China’s grand unveiling of its heri- 
tage, why not reciprocate by exposing 
them to a selection from the un- 
earthed past of the United States? An 
exhibition of American Indian arti- 
facts and other early archaeological 
finds, with additional memorabilia 
from the Revolutionary period, might 
encourage a Chinese inquiry into 
American history and culture. A 
sacred bundle of the Omaha tribe 
excites the same exploration of man’s 
early beliefs and language as does an 
oracle bone from the Shang Dynasty 
whose cracks were read to determine 
the proper procedure for sacrifice. 

“There is a likeness between the 
creative acts of the mind in art and 
science,” Bronowski said (p. 7). 
Whether we speak of the visual arts 
or archaeology, you cannot have a 
man handle paints or wield a shovel, 


. . without instantly waking in him 
a pleasure [in him of] the very lan- 
guage, a sense of exploring his own 
activity. This sense lies at the heart of 
creation. (p. 8.) 





Bronowski, Jacob. Science and Hu- 
man Values. New York: Harper and 
Row (Perennial Library), rev. ed. 
1965. 


Sullivan, Michael. The Arts of China. 
Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1973. 














tools of the trade 








International Education: A Directory 
of Resource Materials on Compara- 
tive Education and Study in Another 
Country, by Lily von Klemperer. 

An annotated bibliography listing 
more than 1,300 references to sources 
of information for those concerned 
with comparative education and 
international service, and for students, 
teachers, and counselors interested 
in another country. Available for 
$5.95 (prepaid) from Garrett Park 
Press, Garrett Park, Md. 20766. 


Brain Drain: A Study of the Persist- 
ent Issue of International Scientific 
Mobility (September 1974) ($2.15) 
and U.S. Scientists Abroad: An 
Examination of Major Programs for 
Nongovernmental Scientific Exchange 
(April 1974) ($1.50). Both reports 


were prepared by the Congressional 
Reference Service for the Sub- 
committee on National Security 
Policy and Scientific Developments, 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, U.S. 
House of Representatives. For copies 
write to the Superintendent of 
Documents, U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 
20402. 


The Educational and Cultural Ex- 
change Program of the Department of 
State: A Basic Bibliography. A 
selected list of materials relating to 
the history and development of the 
exchange programs since 1938. 
Available free from Dr. J. Manuel 
Espinosa, History Unit, Bureau of 
Educational and Cultural Affairs, 
Department of State, Washington, 
D. C, 20520. 


The China Exchange Newsletter is 
published bimonthly by the Com- 
mittee on Scholarly Communication 
with the People’s Republic of China 
(P.R.C.). It describes the functions 
and activities of the Committee, 
reports on current developments in 


exchanges with the P.R.C., lists 
recent scholarly visitors to China, and 
includes a bibliography of current 
material on China. The Newsletter 
is not available to individual sub- 
scribers, but may be obtained free 
of charge through institutional 
libraries. For further information 
write to Editor, China Exchange 
Newsletter, Committee on Scholarly 
Communication with the P.R.C., 
National Academy of Sciences, 2101 
Constitution Ave., NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20418. 


New from NAFSA: SECUSSA 
Sourcebook contains guidelines for 
study abroad advisers. SECUSSA 
stands for “Section on U.S. Study 
Abroad.” Also, Re-entry-Transition 
Workshop, a report with recommen- 
dations, on the October 1974 
colloquium held at the Wingspread 
Conference Center at Racine, Wis. 

on transition problems of foreign 
students. These publications are free 
from NAFSA except for postage 
and a 25¢ handling charge. Write to 
NAFSA, 1860-19th St., NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20009. Also 
available is the NAFSA Directory, 
which lists all NAFSA members and 
their university affiliations, for a 
charge of $1.50 plus postage. 


Taking Off: A Comprehensive World- 
Wide Resource Guide and Organi- 
zational Handbook for Nontradi- 

tional Higher Education. A 300-page 


paperback resource book for college 
students with information on more 
than 4,000 organizations offering 
out-of-classroom, off-campus learning 
opportunities. Available for $4.95 
from the Center for Alternatives 
In/To Higher Education, 118 S. 
Harrison Road, East Lansing, Mich. 
48823. 


Comprehensive List of Active World 
Affairs Councils and Similar Organ- 
izations in the U.S. A complete list 
of organizations that engage in 
educational activities for leaders or 
the general public, focusing on 
international relations and cultural 
awareness through pamphlets, books, 
broadcast media, conferences, lec- 
tures, etc. Single copies available free 
from Mr. William Messner, Executive 
Director, Cincinnati Council on 
World Affairs, Suite 1028, Dixie 
Terminal Building, Cincinnati, Ohio 
45202. 


U.S. Business Support for Inter- 
national Public Service Activities 
(Part I), gives an overview of the 
kinds of businesses involved in these 
activities, as well as the voluntary 
organizations supported. Published 

by the Conference Board, Inc., 845 
Third Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
10022. The cost is $3 for Associate 
Members of the Conference Board 
or for educational use; $15 for non- 
Associate members. 


Welcoming International Visitors to 
the U.S.A., a film (30 mins., color) 
produced for the U.S. Travel Service. 
Section I, “The Problem,” shows 
the adventures of a couple with 
limited use of English in an American 
city; Section II, “The Solution,” 
surveys a wide variety of Federal 
and State programs to develop visitor 
services. Available on free loan from 
the Office of Visitor Services, U.S. 
Travel Service, Department of 
Commerce, Washington, D.C. 20230. 





A Question of Ethics 


by Everett Kleinjans 


What right do we have to create “new” people by teaching them another culture? 
What right do we have not to? 


O... is a world in which people 


from different cultures are interacting 
more and more and in which our 
well-being increasingly depends on 
how we get on with each other. Yet 
teaching and learning each other’s 
cultures to the point where we have 
gained an emotional as well as an in- 
tellectual understanding of each 
other’s ways of believing and behav- 
ing results in a challenge to our in- 
dividual systems of ethics. This article 
describes what I call the ethical ques- 
tions involved in culture learning. 

When we interact with people of 
our own culture, questions of belief 
and behavior are generally answered 
for us by the mores of our commun- 
ity, our religious group, or our ethnic 
group. Although there are individual 
differences, cultures define right and 
wrong behavior and the circumstances 
in which these rules apply. For a 
society to operate at all, its members 
must have similar expectations, must 
be able to predict what others will 
do. Significance is attached to both 
one’s own and another’s behavior. 

A person brought up in one com- 
munity or culture comes to feel that 
his ways of thinking, believing, and 
doing are universal. Parental disci- 
pline, formal schooling and religious 
training, and unconscious imitation 


have all reinforced each other to 
produce this reaction within him. If 
he never gets outside that community, 
his ideas will go unchallenged and he 
will continue in his illusion. However, 
the day he moves into another com- 
munity or culture, he carries all his 
old habits of thinking, perceiving, and 
believing with him, and he therefore 
“makes mistakes”—acts in ways that 
are inappropriate or that may offend 
deeply. He sees that some of his ac- 
tions are perceived as “wrong” or 
“bad” and so some of his fundamental 
ideas of right and wrong are chal- 
lenged. Of course, there is a differ- 
ence between inappropriate and un- 
ethical behavior. However, what is 
considered merely inappropriate in one 
culture may be judged unethical in 
another. 

Thus, when people from different 
communities, particularly from dif- 
ferent cultures, interact with each 
other, the answers to questions of 
ethics and appropriateness have not 
been given. The people do not have 
the same expectations, nor can they 
count on what others will do. They 
may attach different meanings to the 
same physical act. In certain coun- 
tries in Asia, for example, hand-hold- 
ing between two boys walking down 
the street means friendship. In Amer- 
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ica it suggests homosexuality. What is 
appropriate in one culture becomes 
ethical in another—at least to those 
who consider homosexuality an ethi- 
cal problem. 


Relativism vs. Universalism 


In a more philosophica! vein, the 
problem can be stated as a tension 
between ethical relativism and ethical 
universalism. The problem comes into 
sharp focus when, as now, circum- 
stances cause people from different 
cultures to interact or to advocate a 
world community. If a world com- 
munity is to emerge, whose ethics are 
to apply? 

The ethical relativist takes the po- 
sition that ethical behavior is condi- 
tioned by culture, and since culture is 
relative, so is ethical behavior. After 
all, culture is a unique expression of 
a society of people, and its elements 
are understood only within the con- 
text of that culture. This concept is 
stated most eloquently by Melville J. 
Herskovits, a prominent proponent of 
cultural relativism: 


The very definition of what is normal 
or abnormal is relative to the cultural 
frame of reference. . . . With the pos- 
sible exception of technological aspects 
of life, the proposition that one way 
of thought or action is better than 
another is exceedingly difficult to estab- 
lish on the grounds of any universally 
accepted criteria. ... 


Cultural relativism is a philosophy 
which, in recognizing the values set up 
by every society to guide its own life, 
lays stress on the dignity inherent in 
every body of custom, and on the need 
for tolerance of conventions though 
they may differ from one’s own. (Hers- 
kovits, pp. 66, 70, 76.) 


This approach to culture is internal; 








it is seen from the viewpoint of a 
group of people adapting to their 
own environment. 

The other approach to ethics looks 
at culture from an external point of 
view. People holding this view tend 
to look for universals in human be- 
havior. Possibly Immanuel Kant ex- 
pressed this attitude best when he said 
in his Foundations of the Metaphys- 
ics of Morals, “I should never act in 
such a way that I could not also will 
that my maxim should be a universal 
law.” (Kant, p. 18.) There do seem 
to be certain acts and conditions 
which are universally deemed to be 
evil: killing and stealing within the 
group, cowardice, treason, and sick- 
ness; and others to be good: loving 
and sharing within the group, bravery, 
loyalty, and health. 

Actually, all cultures have notions 
of what is good and what is evil. The 
universalist insists that the differences 
among them are only superficial and 
“thus judgment of ultimate irreduci- 
bility, uniqueness or plurality may in 
some areas turn out to be reflecting 


an inadequate state of knowledge.” 
(Edel, p. 211.) Religions that make 
a claim to exclusiveness and have 
strong missionary drives tend to as- 
sert universal standards of right and 


wrong behavior. Christianity, Bud- 
dhism, and Islam all claim validity 
for all men and hence consider their 
particular ethics to be universally 
valid. Certainly some rules of right 
and wrong cut across cultural bound- 
aries. Some sociologists point out that 
there are families in all societies and 
parents are expected to train their 
children properly. Obedience to law 
and loyalty to superiors also seem to 
be commonly held values. Every cul- 
ture has means to escape—or depict— 
the harsh realities of the world 
through art, music, drama, literature, 
and games. We in the western tradi- 
tion have possibly been influenced by 
the period of the Enlightenment with 
its strong emphasis on metaphysics 
and its search for a universal ethic. 
The ethical problem is complicated 
since the end of World War II by the 
proliferation of nation states, each of 
which has worked hard to promote 
the nationalism it finds so necessary 


to develop its society. This trend to 
ethnocentrism comes in a period of 
world history when a world perspee- 
tive is also a strong necessity. But the 
crux of the matter is in the perspec- 
tive of the nation state as seen in the 
light of past colonialism and present 
sovereignty. In a book called Ethical 
Theory, Richard B. Brandt argues 
against ethical relativism as follows: 

Some relativists do offer . . . a general 

moral argument for tolerance . 

[such as] that every working set of 

institutions is better for its practitioners 

than chaos, for every such set of insti- 
tutions serves important functions, else 
the group would not have managed to 
survive. Now, it is argued, one should 
avoid interfering with such systems, be- 

cause interference may destroy... . 

Why will a whole way of life collapse 

if we forbid headhunting, abolish 

slavery, forbid death penalties for con- 
viction on witchcraft charges? . . . It 
is far from obvious why there should 
not be interference to cast out an insti- 

tution that produces slavery. (p. 292, 

italics added.) 

The question arises who he means 
by we and what he means by inter- 
ference. If we, the people of the 
United States, see things in other 
societies which we consider unethical 
or immoral, do we have the right to 
interfere? To what extent? With how 
large a corps of Marines? Does inter- 
fering place us in the role of neo- 
colonialists? Or cultural imperialists? 
In a world of sovereign states and 
diverse cultures, can there be a set of 
rules for ethical behavior so_ that 
when people—and therefore cultures 
—come more and more into contact 
with each other, they can live to- 
gether, not only peaceably, but with 
sufficient understanding to feel they 
are part of each other and of the 
same world community? 


Culture Defined 


In order to get a better perspective, 
we might look at some of the concepts 
with which we have been dealing. In 
the way cultural anthropologists use 
the term, culture is the entire system 
of patterned behavior, belief, values, 
speech, and overall design for living 
that is learned and shared by the 
members of a society. Some of the 
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words in this definition need explana- 
tion. 


The word system suggests that a 
culture is a closed entity. Although 
a culture may be described in com- 
parison with other cultures, it is best 
seen as an interlocking set of elements 
in relation to each other and to the 
whole system. If one part of the sys- 
tem is touched, the whole system 
tends to react to that touch. There- 
fore, conformity to the system tends 
to be given approbation and noncon- 
formity tends to be punished. Devi- 
ance is perceived as a threat to the 
system; conformity as strength and 
support. 

The word pattern indicates that the 
behavior of the members of a society 
is not haphazard but tends to fall into 
observable regularities. For example, 
the Japanese! society is structured 
according to the Confucian pattern of 
vertical relationships. It is exhibited 
when people meeting on the street 
bow to each other. One person usually 
bows more deeply than the other. 
Women ordinarily bow more deeply 
than men. It is observed in the use of 
personal pronouns and verb endings 
to indicate whether a person is socially 
above, below, or equal with the 
speaker. It appears when a professor 
in a university looks after his own 
students before taking care of others 
who are unrelated to him, despite 
rules and regulations, and when the 
eldest son assumes responsibility for 
the family upon the death of his 
father. On the basis of this evidence 
of repeated superior-inferior behavior, 
one can make the generalization that 
the Japanese society manifests a pat- 
tern of vertical relationships.* 

The word /earned in our definition 
indicates that culture is not innate, 
but is that manmade part of society 
which is passed on from one genera- 
tion to the next. Every person born 
into this world has the capacity to 
learn any of its languages and cul- 
tures. That a person becomes Rus- 
sian, Japanese, Indian, or American 


1 Most examples are taken from Japanese and/ 
or American society because the writer is an 
American who lived many years in Japan. 

* For a thorough discussion, see Nakane, Chie, 
The Japanese Society. 
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is a function of the society in which 
he is raised. The word becomes is 
used by choice. When Japanese Nisei, 
for example, go to Japan, Japanese 
nationals expect them to behave like 
other Japanese because of their physi- 
ognomy. But, of course, they act like 
any other person born and brought 
up as an American. 

This does not mean that man is 
only a product of culture. As Clifford 
Geertz points out, humans live in a 
composite of levels. 


As one analyzes man, one peels off 
layer after layer, each such layer being 
complete and irreducible in itself, re- 
vealing another, quite different sort of 
layer underneath. Strip off the motley 
forms of culture and one finds the 
structural and functional regularities of 
social organization. Peel off these in 
turn and one finds the underlying psy- 
chological factors—“basic needs” or 
what-have-you—that support and make 
them possible. Peel off psychological 
factors and one is left with the bio- 
logical foundations—anatomical, physi- 
ological, neurological—of the whole 
edifice of human life. (Geertz, p. 98.) 


People’s biological inheritance is 
given them from their ancestors; it 
does not depend on where their con- 
ception and birth occur. Not so with 
culture. Culture makes people differ- 
ent. Although people in all cultures 
eat and procreate, laugh and cry, be- 
come happy and angry, what they 
think to be delicious, what they con- 
sider proper sexual behavior, what 
they laugh and cry about or become 
happy or angry about—these are 
deeply conditioned by the culture in 
which they grow up. In fact, Geertz 
sees culture 


not as complexes of concrete behavior 
patterns—customs, usages, traditions, 
habit clusters—as has, by and large, 
been the case up to now, but as a set 
of control mechanisms—plans, recipes, 
rules, instructions (what computer en- 
gineers call “programs” )—for the gov- 
erning of behavior. (Geertz, p. 107.) 


Culture, then, “programs” into young 
children concepts of right and wrong, 
of good and evil, that is, it gives them 
rules to govern their behavior. 


Culture Learning 


“Culture learning” is analogous to 
language learning in that it refers to 
how people learn a culture, either 
their own or another. If we say that 
a culture is a set of beliefs and be- 
haviors to which meaning is attached, 
then culture is also a set of ways of 
communicating which can be learned 
somewhat as a language is learned. 
However, culture is certainly more 
comprehensive than language. It is 
more than a set of symbols, since it 
involves beliefs and ways of thinking 
and behaving. The psychological ele- 
ments go much deeper since it in- 
volves some of man’s primary assump- 
tions about his existence. 

A child born or adopted at an early 
age into any culture will learn the 
language, the beliefs, the ways of 
thinking and behaving, and the gen- 
eral style of life of that culture. When 
he is taught a second language, he is 
taught to speak that language and to 
think in that language. Analogously, 
when he is taught a second culture 
we will assume that he is taught to 
“behave” that culture and to pick up 
the assumptions, beliefs, and values of 
that culture. Learning other cultures 
in this way can raise great ethical 
problems for him. 

For a long time, especially since 
World War II, universities in the 
United States and in some other coun- 
tries have déVeloped “area studies” 
programs which deal with the history, 
social structure, political structure, 
literature, philosophy, and religion of 
an area or country. These programs 
were an attempt, and a valid one, to 
provide understanding of and respect 


for other countries and cultures. 
There are few, if any, ethical prob- 
lems involved in this kind of study 
of another culture. It is an intellec- 
tual endeavor requiring no change in 
belief or behavior. It basically involves 
learning about another culture. The 
one ethical problem that may arise 
comes when a scholar regards and 
treats people of another culture as 
objects of his research—as things— 
rather than as human beings, persons. 
But learning a second culture can 
have more dimensions, as the model 
on this page illustrates.* The three 
domains shown across the top are not 
exhaustive, nor are the levels. How- 
ever, the domains give some idea of 
the possible breadth of culture learn- 
ing, and the levels within each do- 
main give some idea of the potential 
depth, from superficial (at the top) 
to profound (at the bottom). Cer- 
tainly the model is not a representa- 
tion of how we learn, but it does pro- 
vide a framework for thinking about 
the dimensions of what we learn. 


Cognition 


Information refers to the store of 
facts about a culture which a person 
may acquire and recall from memory 
at will. These are the kinds of facts 
or data which can be found in encylo- 
pedias or textbooks—persons, places, 
events, dates, statistics, and so on. 

Analysis refers to the process of 
examining something in order to dis- 
cover its constituent parts or elements. 
If a culture is structured, then it con- 
sists of elements and their relation- 
ships. Scholars and teachers try to 
analyze a culture into its elements and 
their relationships to make it more 
understandable. The analysis of a cul- 
ture would separate out its family 
system, its educational processes, its 
technology, its economic and political 
systems, its religion, its art, and its 
language. 

Synthesis refers to the process of 
fitting the analyzed facts into a co- 
herent whole or a unified structure. 


3 For a more detailed discussion, see my earlier 
paper, “On Culture Learning,” Working Papers 
of the East-West Culture Learning Institute, 
Paper No. 13, January, 1972. 








Elements are seen in their connec- 
tions with other elements making up 
the whole. There is an integration of 
meaningful relationships among many 
“facts.” In Japan one can see—in the 
bowing in the street, the use of polite 
and humble language, the exchange of 
name cards, the sequence in which 
people speak and a host of other 
“facts”—the patterns of behavior that 
reveal a set of vertical human relation- 
ships. The fact that the Chinese place 
a greater emphasis on the relations 
of the individual to the group is perti- 
nent to the establishment of com- 
munes in China. Most Americans, 
more oriented toward the outcomes 
of group endeavors, saw these com- 
munes as failures because they did 
not produce much steel. 


Comprehension means the ability 
to see patterns and thus to under- 
stand behavior. It connotes a broad 
scope—the ability to grasp the mean- 
ing of a whole range of phenomena 
and, on that basis, to extrapolate or 
make predictions. Once a person com- 
prehends a detective story he can pre- 
dict who the criminal is. A person 
who comprehends a culture can ex- 
plain how some new act or event fits 
coherently into the overall structure 
of that culture. Whereas synthesis 
deals with past facts or existing ele- 
ments and their relationships, com- 
prehension deals with new items— 
with anticipation, extrapolation, and 
prediction. 

During the time I was an admin- 
istrator at the International Christian 
University in Japan, there were sev- 
eral student strikes which closed down 
the entire school. In meetings with 
my Japanese colleagues trying to pre- 
dict student reaction to a particular 
administrative decision, I would match 
my predictions with theirs. To the 
extent that I came to conclusions or 
predictions similar to theirs, I felt 
that I understood, or comprehended, 
the Japanese culture. 

Insight is the ability not only to 
look at a culture from the inside but 
to see the world outside as the people 
of that culture see it. At this level, 
meaning is apprehended, and the 
basic assumptions of a culture are 
understood. One who has insight into 


another culture knows why people 
act as they do, knows their motiva- 
tion. In a sense the person who has 
insight is no longer surprised at the 
the behaviors he sees and the atti- 
tudes he meets. 

Although people born and raised in 
a culture have this kind of implicit 
knowledge, they are unlikely to see 
how it fits into an organized system. 
An Edwin O. Reischauer knows more 
Japanese history than most Japanese. 
A Ruth Benedict, the author of The 
Chrysanthemum and the Sword, sees 








“, .. if a person is loyal to the 
larger community he tends 

to be perceived as a deviant 
to the local group.” 








more structure in Japanese culture 
than Japanese do. But the Japanese 
probably have more “intuition” about 
their compatriots than these two 
scholars do. Thus we come back to 
the fact that the cognitive domain is 
not all there is to culture learning. It 
refers to knowing what and why but 
not to feeling what or why or know- 
ing how. The feeling comes in the 
levels of the affective domain, repre- 
sented in the center column of the 
schematic. 


Affection 


Perception refers to becoming con- 
scious of the existence of something 
—a piece of art or music, a novel, a 
taste or a smell. Perception is aware- 
ness via the senses. 

Appreciation is a generally favor- 
able, discriminating perception. It re- 
fers to the recognition of and initial 
response to aesthetic or moral values. 
Because the experience is pleasurable, 
the learner tends to seek repetition of 
it. An American feels awkward as he 
begins to learn the Japanese tea cere- 
mony; one day he experiences a feel- 
ing of serenity as he performs it and 
decides to practice it more often. De- 
veloping a taste for raw fish is a 
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similar process. Appreciating new 
moral values comes harder. 

Revaluation is the process of chang- 
ing one’s values. It might mean a 
shift in priorities, the giving up of 
certain values for new ones, or an 
enlargement of one’s value system. 
An American might come to appreci- 
ate the values of simplicity, frugality, 
austerity, and self-discipline of Zen 
Buddhism as revealed in paintings, 
flower arrangements, deep meditation, 
and sword play done by others. But 
when he begins to practice these arts 
himself or when he becomes a de- 
votee of Zen, he has gone through a 
process of revaluation. 

Reorientation means changing the 
direction of one’s life as a result of 
embracing new values internalized in 
the revaluation process. A person 
might become a convert to a different 
religion and set off in a different 
direction, spurred by values he has 
adopted from the second culture. 

Identification is becoming one with 
the people of the other culture. A 
person changes citizenship. A Chris- 
tian minister, highly educated, gives 
up his  college-bred English and 
speaks, lives, and acts like the coal 
miners with whom he is working. 
Such people have developed a close 
emotional association with the peo- 
ple of the new culture. Like insight, 
which “sees” a culture from the in- 
side, this is an indwelling which 
“feels” a culture from the inside. One 
comes to care about the people; their 
approval and disapproval motivate 
one’s behavior. 

The inwardness of the cognitive 
and affective processes is usually ac- 
companied by outward actions (rep- 
resented in the third column of the 
model) which are part of the learn- 
ing process. I once participated in 
judging a beauty contest in Honolulu 
in which American girls, wearing the 
dress of the country of their origin, 
made short speeches and then walked 
down a ramp to where we judges sat. 
When the Japanese-American girls 
stood on the stage they looked typ- 
ically Japanese in both facial features 
and dress. However, as they walked 
toward us I had the feeling that they 
were not Japanese but Americans. 





When I analyzed my reactions I con- 
cluded that my impressions were based 
on the fact that as they walked their 
knees hit the front of the kimono. No 
Japanese girl properly trained would 
ever walk like that! Actions speak 
louder than words! As one learns a 
second culture, his actions are impor- 
tant. The levels listed range from 
passivity to activity to interactivity. 


Action 


Awareness is a state of recognizing 
that a certain activity exists. In other 
words, some action has been called to 
one’s attention. An American becomes 
aware that Japanese bow to each other 
in greeting. 

Attending is what happens when 
one begins to watch for the action. 
The American watches for the bow, 
noting its depth, the difference in how 
men and women bow, and how the 
bow differs with the occasion. 

After having observed the action on 
many occasions, a person begins re- 
sponding appropriately to the action. 
A Japanese bows to the American, 
who appropriately bows back. 

Acting refers to the initiation of a 
social act. The American has gained 
enough confidence to initiate the act 
of a bow on his own impulse. A sit- 
uation presents itself, and he moves 
accordingly. 

Finally, there is- the freedom of 
interacting in almost all social situa- 
tions. The American associates with 
Japanese and they bow at appropriate 
times, the initiative depending on the 
situation. (Although bowing is used 
here as an example, it certainly is 
not the only act which follows these 
levels. My assumption is that the 
learning of all cultural behaviors tends 
to follow some such sequence.) 

It is unlikely, and probably unde- 
sirable, that a person will be able to 
reach the profoundest depth of each 
domain. One cannot erase his own 
background. What one learns after 
childhood is more like a grafting—a 
kind of diversification or expansion 
of one’s cultural repertoire. However, 
it is possible to become an active and 
effective participant in another cul- 


ture, to gain deep insights into it, and 
even to feel a deep empathy with 
parts of it. 


Ethical Problems in Culture Learning 


Just as learning a second culture to 
these depths is likely to raise con- 
flicts in one’s own system of ethics, 
attempting to teach a second culture 
to these depths can raise certain ethi- 
cal questions. Dare one risk attempt- 
ing to create new people in the way 
Professor Higgins created a new per- 
son out of Eliza Doolittle in Bernard 
Shaw’s Pygmalion? What right do we 
have to gamble with people’s life- 
styles, their values, and their ethics by 
giving them an apprenticeship in the 
beliefs and behaviors of other cul- 
tures? And yet—what may be the 
consequences if we fail to make the 
attempt? 

The basic question may have to 
do with the age at which people are 
taught. For example if different cul- 
tures have different sets of values, 
should children in the first, second, or 
third grade be taught a second cul- 
ture as behavior to this depth? In 
other words, since the primary grades 
are used to pass on and reinforce the 
cultural heritage of one’s own coun- 
try and society, should children at 
that level be taught that other values 
from other cultures are as legitimate 
as the values of their own culture? 
Should they be taught to live by these 
values? What kind of split will be set 
up in their lives? To what extent will 
this threaten their parents? Or their 
relations with their parents? 

It may be possible that our teach- 
ing can only go so far and then it 
will be necessary to stop and say, 
“Children, beyond this, there are other 
values and ways of behaving in this 
other culture we are studying; how- 
ever, we will not ask you to learn 
them because our culture does not 
condone them.” Such teaching de- 
velops attitudes of ethnocentricity. Or 
is ethnocentricity inevitable? 

Let us take a simple example. Every 
culture has some form of body taboo, 
i.e., certain parts of the body are not 
to be exposed in public. In Micro- 
nesia, women’s thighs are in this cate- 


gory. American women wearing mini- 
skirts or hot pants in Micronesia are 
breaking that taboo. Conversely, wom- 
en’s breasts are not a body taboo in 
Micronesia but are in the United 
States. What does one do when teach- 
ing another culture? Does the teacher 
ask the learners to relax their own 
body taboos in order to learn the 
other culture fully? Or, should all 
body taboos be observed by covering 
all parts of the human body? I am 
certain that if toplessness were taught 
as part of the Micronesian culture in 
a local schoolroom in the United 
States, great cries would arise in the 
public that immorality was being 
taught. The students practicing it 
might be arrested for indecent ex- 
posure. But similar situations can be 
encountered with food taboos, lan- 
guage taboos, or the use of family 
versus given names. Each can set up 
a situation of awkwardness and im- 
morality. Culture runs that deep, and 
therefore teaching a second culture 
as behavior raises ethical problems. 


Again, to what extent is it possible, 
to say nothing of being desirable, to 
encourage people to adopt the values 


of another culture? One problem 
faced by Americans occurs when they 
bring students from other nations to 
study in the United States. American 
society is still much more open than 
many Asian societies. Foreign stu- 
dents experience this kind of open 
freedom and learn to use it in the 
ways of the American culture. When 
they return to their own countries, 
they sometimes get themselves into 
trouble by freely criticizing their gov- 
ernments. What is the responsibility 
of Americans at this point if former 
scholarship students are punished for 
their criticism? 

Furthermore, should young people 
be taught to observe the tenets of an- 
other religion? If a person studies 
another religion without becoming a 
participant, his or her knowledge of 
that religion will remain cognitive at 
best, never affective. In certain regions 
of the United States, people teach the 
exclusiveness of Christianity. Would 
it be proper, to say nothing of possi- 
ble, to introduce the whole concept 
of cultural and ethical relativity into 








a society such as that? The problem 
of a pluralistic world is similar to 
the problem of a country such as the 
United States where people have di- 
verse cultural backgrounds. For ex- 
ample, the recent problems over text- 
books in West Virginia exemplifies 
the problem we are talking about. 
Would it be possible to teach Jap- 
anese ethics in such schoolrooms, not 
merely as cognitive information but as 
behavior? 

And so the question arises as to 
what extent we can really teach an- 
other culture if that culture is taught 
not only as a socio-political system 
and aesthetic qualities represented by 
economics, sociology, art, and litera- 
ture, but also as a whole way of life, 
a philosophy of the world, a world 
view, a code of behavior. On the 
other hand, what right do we have 
not to teach such things? No one cul- 
ture explores the total range of ways 
to organize life and express ideas and 
emotions. The teaching of other cul- 
tures as new ways to view the world 
is an excellent means to help people 
grow into more complete human be- 
ings, more flexible, more tolerant, 
more understanding and empathetic, 
more able to get along with others. 

Where on the spectrum of exclusiv- 
ity-tolerance should a person stand? 
How can a person have deep beliefs 
which he holds firmly without be- 
coming dogmatic, bigoted, and divi- 
sive? But also, how can he develop a 
sense of tolerance—especially toler- 
ance toward other cultures, other sets 
of priorities and values without be- 
coming completely relativistic or 
apathetic? Internationalism all too 
easily becomes neutral or passive. In 
fact, one wonders if the issues dis- 
cussed above are not part of the rea- 
sons we have not made greater strides 
toward a world community. 


Conclusion 


In an essay written in 1947 entitled 
“Encounters Between Civilizations,” 
Arnold Toynbee peered into the fu- 
ture to project a vision of what future 
historians will say about our age. His- 
torians looking back in our time from 


the perspective of the year 2047, he 

said, will say 
that the great event of the twentieth 
century was the impact of Western 
civilization upon all other living so- 
cieties of the world of that day. They 
will say of this impact that it was so 
powerful and so pervasive that it turned 
the lives of all its victims upside down 
and inside out—affecting the behavior, 
outlook, feelings, and beliefs of indi- 
vidual men, women, and children in 
an intimate way, touching chords in 
human souls that are not touched by 
mere external material forces—how- 
ever ponderous and terrifying. (Toyn- 
bee, p. 189.) 


By the year 3047 the historians 
will “be chiefly interested in the tre- 
mendous counter-effects which, by 
that time, the victims will have pro- 
duced in the life of the aggressor.” 
(Toynbee, p. 189.) 

He then steps ahea” another mil- 
lenium to the year 4047 and says that 
by then the distinctions between East 
and West will be unimportant and 
that the historians of that year will 
say 

that the impact of Western civilization 

on its contemporaries, in the second 

half of the second millenium of the 

Christian era, was the epoch-marking 

event of that age because it was the 

first step toward the unification of 


mankind into one single society. (Toyn- 
bee, p. 190.) 


And the historians of A.D. 5047? The 

historians of A.D. 5047 will say, I 

fancy, that the importance of this so- 

cial unification of mankind was not to 
be found in the field of technics and 
economics, and not in the field of war 
and politics, but in the field of religion. 

(Toynbee, p. 190, italics added. ) 

Few of us would have the temerity 
of Mr. Toynbee to predict perceptions 
four thousand years from now. But 
his ideas have importance for our 
purposes. From my own experience 
of living abroad for almost 20 years 
and working at the East-West Center, 
I see no more important task ahead 
than struggling toward an ethical basis 
for internationalism. 

One of the great tensions beginning 
to develop in the world community 
is that if a person is loyal to the 
larger community he tends to be per- 
ceived as a deviant to the local group. 
However, if he identifies with the 
local group, he becomes a deviant 
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within the world community. This 
kind of tension is bound to arise 
without some kind of international, 
more universal system of ethics. 

On the other hand, what if we 
could develop a world in which there 
is a basic uniformity of values, cus- 
toms, beliefs, and behavior? At that 
stage mankind would no longer be 
able to explore the total spectrum of 
possibilities for organizing human 
life on this planet. To that extent, we 
might very well become psychologic- 
ally and culturally poorer, rather than 
richer. 

We must encourage differences, but 
commonalities must also be sought. 
The plurality of the world adds to 
our human richness, which should be 
taught in our schools. But teaching 
and learning a second culture on be- 
lief, emotion, and behavior will be 
difficult. However, we should press on 
working out the ethical problems as 
we go. Ignoring the ethical problems 
will doom us to perpetuate the mis- 
takes of the past. CT] 
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The U.S. and the 
Foreign Student-Continued 


Financial Resources 


by John E. Stecklein 


Spiraling educational and living 
costs during the past several years has 
brought an increased amount of at- 
tention to the employment and finan- 
cial problems of foreign students 
studying at colleges and universities 
in the United States. However, basic 
data, even careful estimates, about 
the magnitude of the problem has 
typically been lacking. To fill this 
data void, the National Association 
for Foreign Student Affairs (NAFSA), 
with the financial assistance of the 
Rockefeller Foundation, the Agricul- 
tural Development Countil, and the 
Bureau of Educational and Cultural 
Affairs of the Department of State 
recently conducted a study to obtain 
specific information about the em- 
ployment activities of foreign stu- 
dents and their financial needs and 
sources of support. This article pre- 
sents selected findings from the two- 
phase study: (1) a survey directed to 
foreign student advisers (FSAs) in 
52 public and private universities with 
large foreign student enrollments; and 
(2) a survey of a sample of foreign 
students enrolled in 7 major univer- 
sities located throughout the United 
States. The first was intended to get 
data from an institutional perspective, 
the second from actual individual 
experiences. 


Institutional Survey 


Some statistical counts or estimates 
were provided by foreign student ad- 
visers in 36 of the 52 institutions in- 
vited to participate, but the number 


of institutions providing complete data 
varied from question to question, 
making comprehensive analysis diffi- 
cult. Data were requested concerning 
foreign student employment activities 
and needs, financial resources and 
needs, and background data such as 
visa status, sex, and marital and de- 
pendent status. The 36 responding 
institutions enrolled 39,000 foreign 
students; 26 were state-supported in- 
stitutions, and 17 were located in 
cities with populations exceeding 
500,000. 

Foreign student advisers in the 20 
institutions for which complete data 
were available reported that 3,539 
work permits were granted, including 
670 for off-campus work, Fall term 
1973. Extrapolated to the entire for- 
eign student population, as reported 
in Open Doors for 1973 (118,339, 
excluding immigrants), these figures 
suggest that a liberal estimate of the 
number of foreign students with work 
permits during Fall term 1973 in 
U.S. colleges and universities would 
be about 26,500, including about 
5,800 with permits for off-campus 
work. 

When asked how many foreign 
students actually worked Fall term 
1973, 29 institutions were able to 
provide data. The 5,775 F-1 visa 
holders and the 1,161 J-1 visa holders 
who were reported working repre- 
sented 23 percent of the foreign stu- 
dents enrolled in those 29 institutions. 
Extrapolated against the total foreign 
student enrollment as cited above, 
this would indicate that about 27,000 
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foreign students were employed, both 
on- and off-campus. 

The combined impact upon the 
U.S. economy from students in those 
institutions reporting would be esti- 
mated at over $100,000,000 for that 
one year, with $63,200,000 of that 
total representing a contribution to 
the economy from external sources. 


Individual Survey 


An 8-page anonymous question- 
naire was sent to a random, stratified, 
20 percent sample of foreign students 
attending one private and six public 
U.S. institutions of higher education. 
Nearly 10,400 foreign students were 
enrolled in these schools’ Fall term 
1973, representing about 7 percent 
of the total foreign student popula- 
tion in the United States. Respond- 
ents numbered 868 students (49 per- 
cent of the sample), who were found 
to be representative of the total group 
in terms of major fields of study and 
student classification. 

One-half of the respondents re- 
ported that they had been employed 
during Fall term 1973—twice the pro- 
portion reported by the FSAs. Of 
those who worked, 67 percent had 
jobs related to their fields of study, 
and 27 percent had off-campus jobs. 
Fifty-eight percent classified their 
jobs as professional, while service oc- 
cupations were listed by 14 percent 
and clerical jobs by 8 percent. 

Students were asked to indicate the 
dollar amount and percentage of their 
total support that came from each of 
12 listed sources. The primary source 
of support, reported by 41 percent 
of the respondents, was parents or 
relatives. On the average, respondents 
depended on parents or relatives for 
56 percent of their total dollar sup- 
port. The second most frequently 
mentioned source of support (by 22 
percent) was an assistantship or fel- 
lowship from a U.S. university. For 








those who had such assistance, it con- 
stituted 75 percent of their total sup- 
port. Savings from summer earnings 
were relied upon by 20 percent. 
Altogether, income from on- and 
off-campus jobs during the academic 
year (except assistantships) and sav- 
ings from summer employment ac- 
counted for about 19 percent of the 
total dollar support of the foreign stu- 
dents who participated in the study. 


Conclusions 


The information that substantial 
parts of the support for foreign stu- 


dents come from sources outside the 
United States provides evidence of 
contribution to the economy of this 
country that more than offsets any 
drain to the economy that might be 
implied by opponents of foreign stu- 
dent work opportunity. 

The heavy load borne by U.S. uni- 
versities is graphically brought out 
by the figures showing that teaching 
and research assistantships and other 
institutional aid contributes about one- 
third of the total dollar amount of 
foreign students’ support. 

Financial support from work activ- 
ities equals that provided by the U.S. 


Employment Task Force 


by David B. Williams 


Foreign students studying in the 
United States are realizing that they 
must give increasing consideration to 
finding employment in their home 
countries. As they prepare to leave 
the United States and re-enter and 
re-adjust to life and work in their 
own cultures, many students are ask- 
ing the question: “What work can I 
find that will fit in with my career 
objectives, utilize my acquired skills 
and knowledge, and enable me to live 
a useful and productive life.” 

They often have considerable diffi- 
culty locating suitable employment at 
home after completion of their studies 
in the United States. The problem 
seems to stem chiefly from the lack of 
solid and consistent information about 
job opportunities in the home coun- 
tries, coupled with confusion as to 
how best to go about looking for them. 
A review of various NAFSA activities 
related to home country employment 
brought about the establishment of a 
task force to attempt to devise ways 
of dealing with the problem. The task 
force is composed of representatives 
of corporations involved in recruiting 


foreign students for employment over- 
seas, of foreign student advisers, and 
of representatives of other agencies 
such as the College Placement Coun- 
cil. 

The task force met in Summer °74 
and by October had taken some con- 
crete action. As a first step it estab- 
lished a centralized home country em- 
ployment registry. Simply stated, it 
works as follows: A foreign student 
who is uncommitted to any employer 
in his home country and who is a 
junior, senior, or graduate student 
wishing to be considered for employ- 
ment at some future date, fills out a 
biographical data card. This informa- 
tion is then forwarded to the central 
registry, under the direction of Dr. 
Erin Schmidt, Louisiana State Univer- 
sity in Baton Rouge, Louisiana. Com- 
panies interested in utilizing this serv- 
ice notify the registry of their partic- 
ular employment needs. The bio-data 
cards are then reproduced and sent 
to the companies for their review. 
Cards are distributed only to bona 
fide employers with specific job op- 
portunities. The company may then 
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and foreign government agencies and 
the private foundations combined. If 
employment opportunities other than 
assistantships were to be eliminated, 
about $101,000,000 annually would 
have to be obtained from other 
sources—if the present level of for- 
eign student enrollment is to be main- 
tained. The figures reported and the 
comments supplied by many foreign 
students clearly indicate that they 
want to work to help pay for their 
education and believe that such work 
contributes to their formal education 
as well as to their better understand- 
ing of America and its people. 


ask a student for more information 
by way of a resume, interview, or 
both. 

Obviously the registry service can- 
not guarantee a job for every stu- 
dent. It simply attempts to open up 
more opportunities and advises the 
student that he may be hearing from 
companies who have expressed an in- 
terest in the program. 

To date, more than 5,000 bio-data 
cards have been filed with the regis- 
try, and cards have been sent out to 
more than 194 multinational corpo- 
rations who have learned about the 
service. Effectively used, the service 
can save both students and prospec- 
tive employers considerable time and 
energy. 

The success of the project depends 
in large part on the support of a large 
number of potential employers and 
employees. Therefore, foreign students 
are urged to fill out the bio-data cards, 
available from both their foreign 
student advisers and the campus and 
career placement centers. Also, over- 
seas employers are urged to send in- 
formation about available job oppor- 
tunities to the registry. 

Request for data-cards and job in- 
formation should be sent to: 


Dr. Erin Schmidt 

Director, International Student 
Office 

Louisiana State University 

Baton Rouge, Louisiana 70803 





Legal Exchange: 
Necessity and Opportunity 


by Charles R. Norberg, Esq. 


Exchange of lawyers, law professors, and other members of the legal profession is 
a necessity in a world of increasing commercial contacts; it is also an 
opportunity to strengthen the fabric of world order under law. 


ea intricacies of multinational 


corporate contracts, negotiations for 
new arbitral standards in commercial 
enterprises, anti-pollution laws of the 
seas, and other legal issues cannot 
be dealt with unilaterally. Today, 
through the International Legal Ex- 
change Program of the American Bar 
Association, U.S. and foreign lawyers 
are learning about foreign legal prac- 
tices in these and other areas and 
are building contacts that will help 
resolve legal disputes natural to an 
increasingly interdependent world. 
A New Zealand trial lawyer worked 
as an assistant to a Massachusetts 
District Attorney, a California pro- 
fessor of criminal law worked with 
a lawyer at the Palais de Justice in 
Paris, a Japanese public prosecutor 
studied the use of computers in the 
administration of U.S. criminal justice 
in Washington and in key cities 
throughout the United States, a Ni- 
gerian high court justice familiarized 
himself with the Federal judicial sys- 
tem, the administrator of public ‘de- 
fender programs in Sri Lanka learned 
about the U.S. organized legal assist- 
ance program, an Indonesian and a 
Republic of China judge traveled to- 
gether throughout the United States 





to learn about the American legal 
system, and an Australian lawyer 
learned about prepaid legal practice 
in Washington during her worldwide 
study of different legal systems. 

These are some examples of ex- 
changes that took place through the 
growing International Legal Exchange 
Program (ILEP), which has placed 
some 50 applicants and is currently 
processing 75 more. 

Essentially, the program arranges 
for U.S. lawyers to have several 
months of training experience abroad 
in an area of their special legal in- 
terest, and for foreign lawyers to 
have that opportunity in the United 
States. Concurrently, of course, the 
program offers the opportunity for 
U.S. and foreign officers to serve as 
hosts for visiting members of the 
legal profession. 


Postwar Beginnings 


The fruition of the ILEP resulted 
from continuous intraorganization ef- 
fort during the last 20 years. The 
Honorable Robert Storey, on the Nu- 
remburg trial staff of then U.S. Su- 
preme Court Justice Robert Jackson, 
returned from the war and organized 
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the Southwestern Legal Foundation in 
Dallas, Texas as well as an Ameri- 
can Bar Association Special Commit- 
tee on Relations With Lawyers of 
Other Nations. He believed that 
strengthening relations between law- 
yers would contribute to the creation 
of a fabric of world peace. And in- 
deed, person-to-person contacts be- 
tween leaders of the legal profession, 
many of whom are also government 
officials and legislators, may result in 
mutual understanding of difficult ques- 
tions of fact and in defining legal 
arrangements to solve a problem. 


Early efforts of Storey’s Special 
Committee were devoted to providing 
professional contacts and hospitality 
to visiting foreign legal VIPs. But 
soon requests were made to the Com- 
mittee to place U.S. and foreign at- 
torneys with law firms to enable the 
trainees to learn something of a for- 
eign legal system. 

Several well-established law firms 
in New York City, Boston, and Phila- 
delphia had initiated international ex- 
change and training programs as long 
as 50 years ago, following a pattern 
of such training activity (“stages”) 
set by English and Western European 
firms. Young lawyers were exchanged 
for periods of a year or so with cor- 
responding law firms in other coun- 
tries, thus not only training the young 
lawyers but establishing professional 
relationships on which future contacts 
could be built. 


It was clear to many of us in the 
American Bar Association in the early 











1960’s that there was a need to pro- 
vide information and contacts so that 
lawyers throughout the United States 
would have a similar opportunity to 
learn about foreign legal systems and 
establish their own contacts. 

Accordingly, in 1964 at the Annual 
Meeting in New York, the House of 
Delegates of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation, at the urging of the ABA’s 
Section of International Law, adopted 
a resolution encouraging such ex- 
changes between the United States 
and Latin America.' This initiative 
was broadened at the ABA’s annual 
meeting in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
in 1968, where a resolution was 
adopted encouraging all members of 
the ABA to support and participate 
in a program of legal exchanges. 

As a direct result of these continu- 
ing initiatives, the ABA organized, in 
April 1971, an educational and cul- 
tural exchange project for eight young 
lawyers from as many Latin American 
countries. They were brought to the 
United States for a program of tech- 
nical training and orientation in the 
American legal system as well as its 
culture. Following their substantive 
training for 2 weeks at the Univer- 
sity of Miami Law School, they re- 
ceived a month of practical training 
at eight different well-known U.S. law 
offices. The group then came to Wash- 
ington for briefings by and visits to 
U.S. Government departments and 
agencies. Upon their return home 
the trainees publicized their U.S. ex- 
perience through speeches before legal 
groups, appearances on radio and TV, 
and through articles prepared for legal 
journals. 

Thus, during the early years of the 
program, exchanges were arranged on 
an ad hoc basis, but with growing in- 
terest and demand, and particularly 
after the 1971 Latin American ex- 
change, the program became insti- 
tutionalized. Exchanges are now ar- 
ranged for individual lawyers, law 
professors, judges, and others con- 
nected with the legal profession. 


1 Prominent in support of such a program were 
the Honorable Walter E. Craig. then President of 
the ABA: Victor C. Folsom, then International 
Law Section Delegate to the House; and William 
Roy Vallance. Esq., former Chairman of the 
Section of International Law and then Secretary 
General of the Inter-American Bar Association. 


Operations and Funding 


The ABA set up a Secretariat in 
Washington, run by a program direc- 
tor, to administer the program. It is 
guided by a Liaison and Coordinating 
Committee (of the International Law 
Section of the ABA), which comprises 
a representative from each ABA sec- 
tion—Antitrust, Family Law, Crim- 
inal Justice, Public Contracts, etc. 
This broad base of representation af- 
fords the exchange opportunity to 
other than those who specialize in 
international law and enables the pro- 
gram to reach beyond the obviously 
international areas of corporate and 
environmental law. 

A South African who practices in 
matrimonial and negligence cases, for 
example, visited the Houston, Texas, 
Court of Domestic Relations and sev- 
eral insurance-oriented firms for 3 
months. He learned new techniques 
for protecting minor children during 
divorce trials and shared with the 
Texans his years of experience with a 
personal injury claim settlement tech- 
nique that had only recently come 
into use in Texas law. 


Internationally, ILEP is adminis- 
tered through national bar associations 
and law societies in 38 countries. In- 
formation about the program has been 
published in Spanish, French, Ger- 
man, and Russian. Many of these 
associations have established special 
committees for ILEP implementation, 
but all maintain active, direct partici- 
pation with the Washington Secre- 
tariat. 

Participants in the program must 
be financially self-supporting, both 
with regard to their international travel 
and to their local maintenance within 
the country. Hosts (U.S. and foreign) 
of experienced or specialized partici- 
pants frequently provide a modest 
per diem subsistence to their exchange 
trainee. Through the recent action of 
the Board of Governors of the Amer- 
ican Bar Association, income from 
the Morris Fund has been made avail- 
able to subsidize selected ABA-mem- 
ber participants on their trip abroad. 
It is hoped that future fundraising 
activities can provide an ABA-admin- 
istered fund to subsidize foreign ex- 
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change trainees who come to the 
United States. 

A grant of $25,000 was given to 
the International Law Section of the 
ABA in 1972 by the State Depart- 
ment’s Bureau of Educational and 
Cultural Affairs. The funds were to 
be expended over a 3-year period, pri- 
marily to establish the Secretariat and 
to hire a full-time program director 
and a part-time secretary. 

The American Bar Endowment has 
contributed $13,866 for fiscal year 
1975, and the following sections of 
the American Bar Association have 
also contributed substantial financial 
support: the Section of International 
Law, the Section of Corporation, 
Banking and Business Law, and the 
General Practice Section. 

For selected projects, contributions 
have been received from individual 
U.S. corporations interestec in foster- 
ing international exchanges. One proj- 
ect for the future involves enlisting 
the cooperation and support of a num- 
ber of the largest U.S. corporations 
for the purpose of training young 
lawyers in foreign countries where 
those U.S. corporations are presently 
operating. Such training can provide 
the foreign lawyer with knowledge of 
contemporary U.S. corporate opera- 
tions and can also provide social and 
cultural information to alleviate the 
difficulties of U.S. corporations func- 
tioning abroad. 


Short-Term Programs 


Many lawyers cannot afford more 
than a few weeks away from their 
offices in order to familiarize them- 
selves with relevant laws and proce- 
dures in other countries or to confer 
with appropriate counterparts over- 
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seas. Therefore, in addition to the 
several months long internship/train- 
ing programs arranged for individual 
practitioners, ABA’s ILEP also orga- 
nizes shorter term, issue-oriented pro- 
grams or general/background brief- 
ings for groups of practitioners. 

For example, in October 1973, 252 
U.S. lawyers and their spouses went 
to the U.S.S.R. under ABA auspices 
to explore with Soviet Government 
and commercial officials the legali- 
ties involved in opening U.S.-U.S.S.R. 
trade. In August 1974, 12 Israeli 
lawyers utilized their limited vacation 
time to receive a 2-week briefing in 
New York City on corporate and fi- 
nancial law and a 1-week briefing in 
Washington, D.C. on U.S. foreign 
policy as it relates to international law, 
government regulation of industry and 
trade, and U.S. legislative and judicial 
processes. The general and specific 
information the Israelis received has 
proved useful, according to their let- 
ters, not only as a means of better 
understanding the United States but 
also in the specific conduct of their 
commercial business with the United 
States and in working with U.S. and 
Israeli Government contracts. 


Programming Services 


The ABA also assists the Depart- 
ment of State and visitor program- 
ming agencies by arranging a variety 
of itineraries, programs, and briefings 
for official and voluntary visitors in 
legal professions. Administrators of 
the U.N. Fellows Program, for exam- 
ple, asked the ABA to devise pro- 
grams for, among others: African 
judges interested in legal advice pro- 
visions for indigent persons, a Thai 
judge concerned with the right of the 
accused to a speedy trial, and a Ju- 
venile Hearing Officer from the Phil- 


2 In addition to the legal and commercial bene- 
fits of the 1973 briefing trip, agreements were also 
reached in the field of “legal exchange”’ along the 
lines of the ABA's existing program. The first 
U.S. delegation of three distinguished jurists will 
travel to Moscow in late April 1975. The return 
Soviet visit follows shortly after the return of the 
U.S delegation. If all proceeds as planned, sub- 
sequent exchanges between the two countries will 
occur more frequently, for longer periods of time 
and will include nongovernment participants. 


ippines studying ways to improve the 
protection of juvenile offenders’ 
rights. 


Briefings on judicial selection and 
discipline and courtroom visits were 
arra.iged for six Portuguese judges in 
the fall of 1974. This was the first 
U.S./Portugal contact in legal affairs 
since the new government assumed 
power in Portugal. Several judges said 
as they left Washington for a seminar 
at the National College of the State 
Judiciary in Reno, Nevada, that they 
occupied a unique place in their 
country’s history: their new govern- 
ment was relying on the existing ju- 
diciary to design and implement ap- 
propriate new procedures. They would 
be making a special contribution to 
that effort because they had been to 
the United States, seen “democracy 
in action,” and observed the continu- 
ing efforts to improve the system and 
to protect individual rights. 

Other examples of the ABA’s pro- 
gramming service: an Ivoirian Su- 
preme Court Officer who needed in- 
formation on improving legal educa- 
tion in his country; a South Vietna- 
mese provincial judge interested in 
comparing the U.S. version of Com- 
mon Law with the French (Napole- 
onic) system inherited by his coun- 
try; a Brasilian prosecutor who 
wanted to improve police/community 
relations in the state of Rio; an at- 
torney from Upper Volta who was 
looking for ways to improve prison 
facilities and their management. 


One of the greatest programming 
challenges came from the Govern- 
ment of Japan (via the State Depart- 


ment): to arrange 5'2-month-long 
programs each for (1) an attorney 
charged by his government with find- 
ing ways to improve the legislation 
and implementation of antitrust laws 
in Japan and (2) an attorney spe- 
cializing in databanks and the use of 
information storage and retrieval sys- 
tems in the administration of crim- 
inal justice. 

The ABA’s program also includes 
services to foreign lawyers pursuing 
an academic program in American 
law schools. The Secretariat annually 
conducts a survey of the 159 U.S. 


law schools accredited by the ABA. 
This results in a Directory of the 
approximately 650 non-U.S. citizens 
studying law in the United States. 
The program gives those “law stu- 
dents” who are admitted to the bar 
in their own country an opportunity 
to receive training in the United 
States after they have finished their 
course of study: the ILEP for them 
is the “laboratory section” of their 
academic courses in U.S. and/or com- 
parative law. Practical experience fol- 
lowing academic training is demon- 
strably edifying and __ reinforcing. 
Accomplishing both on one trip is 
financially attractive to anyone, but 
particularly to lawyers from countries 
from which exit is extremely difficult 
and from which currency is virtually 
impossible to extract. 


The ABA’s program is presently 
available only to lawyers admitted to 
practice (which includes judges, pro- 
fessors, prosecutors, etc.). There is 
considerable interest among law stu- 
dents to have a foreign training ex- 
perience, and they are encouraged to 
organize and implement their own 
program. The ILEP’s Program Direc- 
tor and others are available to provide 
advice and guidance. 


The ABA’s ILEP, whose 15-year 
development has brought it to its cur- 
rent high level of activity and profes- 
sionalism, facilitates the exchange of 
legal technical assistance, provides 
knowledge and information about the 
U.S. legal system, and encourages 
U.S. participants to develop an ex- 
pertise in the functions of foreign 
legal systems. 


Short- and Long-Term Value 


This training has been useful on a 
highly pragmatic basis as U.S. busi- 
ness involvement increased abroad. 
For example, a U.S. firm of insurance 
lawyers benefited from the special- 
ized knowledge of an insurance law- 
yer trainee from Scotland. A major 
U.S. chain of retail stores hosted a 


, tax lawyer from a country where the 


chain had tax problems. A trainee 
taught a U.S. law firm about the oil 
law in his country. 





It is also manifest that the proc- 
esses of foreign trade, investment, 
and economic development are facil- 
itated as well as new forms of dis- 
pute settlement through fact-finding, 
conciliation, mediation, and arbitra- 
tion. For example, recent settlement 
of international disputes involving ex- 
propriations and nationalizations of 
foreign U.S.-owned properties have 
been expedited through careful fact- 
finding and negotiation. An arbitra- 
tion initiated by a private U.S. ship- 
ping company against a foreign gov- 
ernmentally owned shipping company 
was settled through mediation prior 
to arbitration. To encourage these 
procedures in the Western Hemis- 
phere, heads of delegations from 12 
countries signed on January 30, i975, 
in Panama a new Convention on In- 
ternational Commercial Arbitration at 
the culmination of the OAS Inter- 
American Specialized Conference on 
Private International Law. It is ex- 
pected that other countries in the 
Western Hemisphere will also sign 
the Convention after it has been ex- 
amined by their respective govern- 
ments. 

The value of exposure to new so- 
cial, political, and cultural climates 
is more difficult to measure. Never- 
theless, the ABA believes these ex- 
changes can do much to strengthen 
international political, economic, so- 
cial, and cultural relations. 

Through its organized approach of 
cultivating relationships with foreign 
bar associations and other legal in- 
stitutions throughout the world, the 
ABA strengthens the fabric of world 
order under law and_ encourages 
friendly and peaceful intercourse 
among all nations. Ba 


NOTE: For more information on the 
ABA’s International Legal Exchange 
Program, write to: 


Ms. Kathrine Ebert, Director 

American Bar Association 

International Legal Exchange 
Program 

1705 DeSales Street, NW. 

Washington, D.C. 20036 





facts on funding 








It’s not too early to apply. ... 


The International Studies Associa- 
tion announces the availability of 
short-term fellowships for dissertation 
research on problems relating to 
U.S. involvement in international 
affairs. These fellowships have been 
made available through a grant from 
the Ford Foundation. All Ph.D. 
candidates in U.S. and Canadian 
universities are eligible. The dead- 
line for applications is December 31, 
1975. Write to International Studies 
Association, University Center for 
International Studies, University of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 15260. 


Under a joint program of the Social 
Science Research Council and the 
American Council of Learned 
Societies, fellowships are offered for 
doctoral dissertation research in 
Western Europe and special prepara- 
tory training of scholars in the social 
sciences and the humanities who 
are concerned with contemporary 
European affairs. Candidates must be 
enrolled in a graduate program at 
an American or Canadian university 
and have completed all requirements 
for the Ph.D. except the dissertation 
and be ready to begin the fellowship 
before January 1, 1977. 

For information and application 
forms, write to Social Science 
Research Council, Western European 
Fellowship Program, 605 Third 
Ave., New York, N.Y. 10016. The 
application deadline is expected to 
be early November 1975. 


The International Research and 

Exchanges Board (IREX) sponsors 

a summer exchange of language 
teachers between the United States 
and the Soviet Union. The purpose 
of the exchange is to provide an 
opportunity for teachers of Russian 
to further perfect their knowledge 
of Russian and their skills in teaching 


the language. The applicant must be 
a US. citizen and be employed 
full-time as a teacher of the Russian 
language in a North American high 
school, college, or university. 

The deadline for submitting 
completed applications and all sup- 
porting documents for the 1976 
program is December 1, 1975. 
Awards will be announced on or 
about March 1, 1976. 

For further information and 
application forms, write to IREX, 
110 East 59th St., New York, N.Y. 
10022. 


Mutual Educational Exchange 
Program—University Lecturing and 
Advanced Research Under the 
Fulbright-Hays Act lists approxi- 
mately 500 openings for American 
university lectureships and post- 
doctoral research abroad during the 
1976-77 academic year. Published in 
April 1975. 

Available free from the Council for 
the International Exchange of 
Scholars, 2101 Constitution Ave., 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20418. 


The Annual Register of Grant 
Support identifies more than one 
million grants, fellowships, awards, as 
well as the name and address of the 
sponsoring agency or foundation, 
eligibility and financial data, and 
application information. The 1974-75 
edition costs $49 including postage 
and handling. Write to Marquis 
Who’s Who, Marketing Department, 
200 East Ohio St., Chicago, Ill. 
60611. 
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exchange of short-term visitors as 
well as teachers and scholars, has 
involved more than 100 countries, 22 
of which have entered into cost- 
sharing agreements with the United 
States. The contribution of these 22 
countries amounted to $3.4 million 

in fiscal 1974. The program has also 
stimulated private and indirect 
contributions to our exchange pro- 
grams which are literally 
immeasurable. 

Throughout the years Senator 
Fulbright has remained a steadfast 
advocate of international exchange, 
his initial impressions of its impor- 
tance to our foreign policy unshaken. 
Thus he was prompted to say, on 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
signing of the Act which is known 
by his name: 


I remain convinced that educational 
and cultural exchange offers one of 

the best means available for improving 
international understanding. Certainly 
in relation to cost nothing can compare 
to it. The total amount expended on 
the program by the US. over twenty- 
five years is about $740 million, or 

the equivalent of about one percent 

of this year’s military budget. 


As Senator Fulbright prepared to 
leave the Senate, he remarked that he 
considered the 1946 Act his most 
significant contribution to American 
policy. He revealed why he thought 
so in remarks to the Senate on 
December 19, 1974. In referring to 
the 150,000 alumni of exchange 
programs, a group that includes more 
than 20 chiefs of state, more than 
250 cabinet ministers, and literally 
tens-of-thousands of legislators, 
educators, journalists, and others in 
influential positions, he said: 


I think of these alumni scattered 
throughout the world, acting as 
knowledgeable interpreters of their 
own and other societies; as persons 
equipped and willing to deal with 
conflict or conflict-producing situations 
on the basis of an informed deter- 
mination to solve them peacefully; 
and as opinion leaders communicating 
their appreciation of the societies 


which they visited to others in their 
Own society. . .. 

If and as these efforts succeed in 
establishing an international base of 
mutually comprehending leadership 
groups capable of facilitating inter- 
national cooperation, then we can 
hope to supplant the traditional meth- 
ods of solving differences of opinion 
according to the standards of feuding 
and dueling. Therein lies my principal 
long-term hope for the human race. 


It is, of course, this effect of the 
program’s alumni that will be the 
greatest tribute to the vision of 
Senator Fulbright—and undoubtedly 
the one he will most prize. The 


Advisory Commission on Inter- 
national Educational and Cultural 
Affairs at this time again publicly 
acknowledges the predominant role 
played by Senator Fulbright in the 
development of international ex- 
change and congratulates him on 

it. It does so here, with respect and 
admiration, subscribing whole- 
heartedly to the view of Secretary 
of State Kissinger that “Bill Ful- 
bright conceived a program brilliant 
in its simplicity and essential for 
our future. . . . It helps us to master 
the growing interdependence of the 
world.” 
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“Appalachia: The Lessons of Develop- 
ment [Winter 75] .. . was well written 
about a program of great value to the 
international students who participated. 
. . . It clearly describes a learning 
format well worth duplicating many times 
over, drawing on six regional persons 
with expertise to present information 
and visiting three varied organizations 
attempting to deal in different ways with 
development of the region. 

But I have grave reservations about 
institutionalizing this program. While it 
was greatly successful once, much of the 
enthusiasm was due to an informal 
at times spontaneous—visiting of people 
and programs, which is difficult to 
institutionalize. This setting is ideal for 
the visitors and can be a positive 
experience for those visited. However, 
the spontaneity and warmth can wear 
thin with repeated visits of this sort. I 
have taken part in arranging several 
similar visitations, and more than one or 
two visits to the same people and pro- 
grams seems to lose the spontaneous 
effect. Appalachia has been over- 
observed and over-researched, another 
form of exploitation. It seems to me that 
if different people and programs were 
visited each time it might be more 
feasible to institutionalize the program. 
Yet it would still depend on careful 
planning and a good rapport between 
the institution’s personnel and the 
persons visited. 

The difficult objective here is cultural 
exchange and better understanding, yet 
avoiding exploitation, an objective well- 
known to most international visitors.” 

Loren Kramer 
Berea College 
Berea, Ky. 


“The Education of an International 
Conference Planner [Winter 1975] was 
an excellent analysis of what was and 
what might have been at Cal Tech and 
Term. ..s. 

Because a conference is a short-term 
and voluntary activity, it does not lend 
itself to a research design, PERT chart, 
or management-by-objectives format. 
There are numerous risks for planners 
and participants, especially for those 
who expect systematically developed 
products in addition to the dialogue 
process that transpires. I, for one, am 


confident that all of us who met at Cal 
Tech and York were personally 
enriched by the mix and intellectually 
stimulated by the challenge of the 
personalities and points of view 
encountered at the conference.” 

William H. Marmion 

Long Beach Unified School District 

Long Beach, Ca. 
Also on International Conference 
Planner... 

“Deliberate acceptance of the goal of 
working friendships and mutual under- 
standings might properly lead not only 
to more flexibility of program and more 
free time but also clear assignment of 
responsibility. Unless the participants 
can be all persons with clear career 
interest in such working friendships 
across the national lines, they might best 
be brought together beforehand to 
‘walk through’ the problem of com- 
munication and striking up friendships 
and to clarify the values of putting 
effort into it... . this can set up a 
sense of purpose and teamwork that will 
incidentally mean a helpful comparing 
of notes between participants during 
the conference. ... 

Paul L. Ward 
Alexandria, Va. 


“[The] workshop in cultural self- 
awareness and communication [Winter 
75] is an important forward step in 
the intercultural communication field. 
My experience in using it in condensed 
form with foreign affairs officers at the 
Foreign Service Institute proved its 
worth as an effective way to go directly 
to that which matters most: the often 
contrasting patterns of thinking by which 
messages are generated and received. 
Too often attention is confined to the 
mechanics of communication—language, 
gestures, the social situation, taboos, etc. 
—without looking at culturally relevant 
impediments to transmitting the sub- 
stance of communication. 

Dialogue on any serious level will 
soon involve abstract subject matter such 
as plans and projects, ideas, and 
institutions. The subjective meaning of 
such subjects differs widely enough 
among people of the same culture; the 
problem is compounded across cultures 
as differing underlying assumptions, 
habits of perceiving and reasoning, or 


sense of context come into play. . .. 
Hence the significance of Kraemer’s 

approach. At the least, it helps one 
recognize what is going on when, as 
happens more frequently than we 
realize, people talk past each other across 
a cultural barrier. As an exercise in 
learning how to learn, it is useful for 
any thinking person who works cross- 
culturally.” 

Glen H. Fisher 

Bureau of Educational and 

Cultural Affairs 
U.S. Department of State 


“Perhaps one of the most important 
functions of these exchanges [Peace, 
Comrade] is that it gives young political 
leaders in the Soviet Union, Japan, 
Latin America, and the United States 
an opportunity to get to know each 
other and to gain, on an informal basis, 
a much better understanding of each 
other. Our purpose was not to convert 
each other, but to explain our own 
thoughts and ideas and to seek those 
areas of common ground where there 
was agreement rather than disagreement. 
These exchanges also have provided 
the young political leaders the oppor- 
tunity not only to meet other young 
political leaders, but students, business- 
men, artists, workers, and journalists. 
And lastly, it then gives us an op- 
portunity when we return to our own 
homes to convey our perceptions of 
what we saw of the areas of disagree- 
ment and the areas of agreement.” 

Michael A. Dively 
Michigan Department of Commerce 
Lansing, Mich. 


“Beyond the City Limits is an excel- 
lent presentation of the facts covering 
the relationship that can exist between 
specific communities on an international 
basis. 

This presentation strengthens the 
concept that international exchange is 
within the reach of any community and 
not for just a privileged few.” 

John C. Parish 
Boy Scouts of America 
North Brunswick, N.J. 





Send cards and letters to Editor, 
Exchange, CU/ACS, Department of 
State, Washington, D.C. 20520—Ed. 
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